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REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES. 


To His Excellency the Governor, and the Honorable the Legislature of the 

State of Michigan : 

The Board of Trustees of the Institution for the Education 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind, at Flint, respectfully 
submit this, their Biennial Report for the years 1869 and 1870. 

The Institution has never been in a more prosperous condi- 
tion than during the time covered by this report. 

The number of pupils receiving care and instruction has 
been larger than during former years, and the evidences of 
mental, and, in many cases, physical improyement, have been 
exceedingly gratifying to the friends of the Institution. 

The blind pupils haye made commendable adyancement in 
their intellectual as well as in their musical studies, while the 
deaf-mutes have shown themselyes capable of receiving a high 
degree of intellectual culture. 

Though still in its infancy, our Institution is decidedly in 
advance of many, and behind yery few, of those of the older 
and wealthier States. 

The examinations made by the respective Committees at the 
close of the terms haye been gratifying, demonstrating, as they 
have, the thoroughness of the training that the pupils have 
been subjected to by their teachers. 

The gentlemen composing these committees haye given 
several days to a most thorough, complete, and satisfactory 
examination of the various classes in all their studies, and 
have satisfied themselves that the course pursued by the teach- 
ers in imparting instruction eyinces great care, patience, and 
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pains-taking on their part, resulting in a thorough knowledge 
of the branches studied on the part of the students, that does 
ereat credit to all parties concerned. 

The examining committees haye been made up of men well 
qualified to judge of the things whereof they have spoken, at 
least one member of each haying spent many years in educating 
these unfortunate classes of pupils. 

We commend the reports of these committees to your careful 
attention. The trustees are indebted to the gentlemen com- 
posing these committees for valuable hints and suggestions that 
will be acted upon hereafter. 

We take this opportunity to thank the committees for their 
valuable services. 

To the Rey. Thomas Gallandet and the Rev. W. W. Turner, 
who came here from other States and deyoted several days to a 
very thorough examination into the nature of the instruction 
eiyen our pupils, comparing it with that of other Institutions 
of the kind, and making many yaluable suggestions, we here 
tender our most sincere thanks. See reports of committees. 
herewith presented. 

(food health has prevailed among the inmates of the Insti- 
tution,as arule. ‘There has been no epidemic sickness, and the 
few cases of indisposition that have occurred have mostly been 
relieved by prompt and judicious treatment. There has been 
one death: Mary Auton, a blind girl, died suddenly of disease 
of the lungs, after a brief illness. 

Several changes have occurred among the teachers. Mr. 
Louis D. Pomeroy resigned his position on account of failing 
health. Mr. Nicoles has also suspended his labors for the pres- 
ent, and for the same reason. Both these gentlemen had been 
doing excellent work, and we were loth to part with them, but 
it became evident that they were physically unsuited to the 
work they were engaged in. For further particulars in regard 
to changes of teachers, see report of the Principal, presented 
herewith. Mrs. Z K. DeMott, who had served with great 
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acceptance as Matron, resigned on account of BEECH BEabe 
tration. ‘The place was supplied by the appointment of Miss 
Cameron, who likewise resigned at the close of the last term, 
and Mrs. Case has been appointed to the position. This yery 
important department has been well and satisfactorily admin- 
istered. Cleanliness and good order have been maintained in 
all departments of the Institution. 

The Physician, Dr. Daniel Clark, has been faithful and 
attentive, and his services have been rendered with promptness 
and cheerfulness. 

The appropriations made by the last Legislature for eom- 
pleting the buildings, improying the grounds, and for defraying 
the current expenses of the Institution, haye been judiciously 
expended, and for the purposes designed. 

The personal attention of the Acting Commissioner has 
been giyen to these improvements, and under his careful 
supervision the buildings have been pushed forward to their 
present state of completion. 

By the beginning of 1871 the new rooms will be ready for 
occupation by the inmates of the Institution, and ‘for the 
purposes for which they were originally designed. Some im- 
portant portions of the work haye heen left incomplete, owing 
to the fact that the appropriations were insufficient. It was 
unfortunate that the Legislature saw fit to cut down the appro- 
priations below the estimates made by the Board, as it is now 
seen that the amounts asked for would haye enabled the Acting 
Commissioner to complete the buildings according to plans 
originally presented to and adopted by the Legislature. The 
umount appropriated has fallen short just about the difference 
between the amount asked for and that appropriated by the 
Legislature, and, in consequence, the work remains in an unfin- 
ished state. The expenditures haye been kept within the 
umount xppropriated. It was deemed better to leave the work 
unfinished than to run the State in debt. When the money 


appropriated by the Legislature was expended, the work was 
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stopped. The grounds are not put in order as they should be. 
The front portico at the entrance of the main building is not 
What is most of all to be regretted is, that the 


completed. 
able to furnish the building designed 


Trustees have not been 
for work-shops with the necessary tools and foremen, so as 
to inangurate a system of instructing the pupils in mechanical 
trades. It is of the utmost importance to the complete success 
of our plans for the future usefulness and success of the Insti- 
tution. that this should be done without further delay. For 
full particulars on all these points, see report of the Acting 
Commissioner, Hon. J. B. Walker, herewith submitted. 

It has been gratifying to observe the improyement made by 
the blind pupils in all their studies. The Trustees deem them- 
selyes particularly fortunate in the selection of a teacher in 
this departinent. 

The experiment of instructing deaf-mutes to read from the 
lips and articulate has been successful. Mr. Brockett has been 
untiring in his efforts, which have been crow ned with success 
heyond our expectations. 

Considerable pains have been taken to compare our own with 
kindred Institutions in other States, and we take pride im 
declaring our conyiction that ours does not suffer by the com- 
parison. Many of them are still behind us, and only a few are 
up to our standard of excellence. 

The discipline maintained in the Institution is such as to 
secure order, while it is not so rigid as to detract from the 
enjoyment of the pupils. It is doubtful whether a more 
cheerful, happy, and contented company of pupils can be found 
at any of our institutions of learning than these children of 
silence and darkness. 

The advancement made by the pupils in their various 
studies, the excellent order that prevails in and about the 
Institution, and the air of cheerfulness and contentment that 
pervades it, furnish good evidence that the Principal and 
teachers are in cordial sympathy with each other, and are: 
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moreover, heartily in earnest in the noble work in which they 
are engaged. 

The term now in progress, which commenced on the 14th 
of September, embraces a larger number of names than has 
ever before appeared on the lists during the opening quarter. 
The whole number now in attendance is 150,—30 of whom are 
blind and 120 deaf-mutes. The progress of the pupils is 
entirely satisfactory. 

The new teachers seem to be inspired with the true spirit of 
their work. 

It has been the desire of those haying the care of this 
Institution to adopt every improvement, and reject whatever 
may have been proved inefficient by the experience of others. 

We desire to make the Institution, in its particular depart- 
ment of education, what our University and common-school 
systems are in theirs: models of perfection that can be pointed 
to with pride by our citizens everywhere. 

The representatives of the people should feel that it belongs 
to the whole State, and is in no sense local. We would like 
the people to understand that every citizen of the State has an 
interest in these massive walls and their pleasant surroundings. 
It should stand side by side with our other educational insti- 
tutions, and should be fostered by the Legislature with as much 
care and pride as any other. It is designed to educate (lead 
out) those children who cannot be reached through the ordi- 
nary avenues of education. It belongs to the people of 
Michigan, and is designed to rescue our deaf-mute and blind 
children from the deplorable condition in which their mis- 
fortune has placed them, and make them intelligent, self- 
supporting, Christian men and women. 

As an Institution with such high and noble ends in view, 
we commend it to your liberality. We ask for an appropriation 
which will enable the Trustees to furnish°the work-shops with 
tools, machinery and mechanical instructors, so that the pupils 


may learn some handicraft, to enable them to support them- 
» 
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selves when they leave the Institution und go out into the 
world to become active citizens of the State. An appropriation 
will also be necessary to finish the portico over the front 
entrance of the main building, and also to finish grading. 
fencing, and otherwise improving the grounds. In a few 
weeks the whole building will be ready for occupation, when it 
will be necessary to supply the new rooms with furniture. 
his will require a liberal appropriation at your hands. 

Maps, books, and musical instruments must be purchased 
for the use of the blind, and slates, books, and philosophical 
and other necessary apparatus for the use of the deaf-mutes. 
all of which will require liberal appropriations. 

Our enlarged facilities will draw to us an increased number 
of pupils. ‘Teachers must be employed, and some of those 
now engaged must haye their salaries inereased.—all of which 
will require of you an increase of appropriation for defraying 
the current expenses of the Institution. For further informa- 
tion on these subjects, we refer you to the reports of the Acting 
Commissioner and the Principal. 

Our noble young State is prosperous in every department of 
her industries, almost beyond precedent, and we believe that 
this, with her other cherished institutions, should be dealt 
liberally with ; and we confidently look to your honorable body 
for a continuation of that spirit of generous liberality that has 
been manifested in former years. We commend the Institution 
to you as having already done honor to our State, and as 
promising to confer inestimable good upon the unfortunate 
children for whom it is designed in all the years to come. 

Before closing this report, we would refer you to that portion 
of the report of the Principal which recommends an appro- 
priation sufficiently liberal to enable the Trustees to extend 
the time of instruction at least one year, and to arrange for a 
higher class. These recommendations meet our cordial 
approval, and it is to be hoped they will commend themselves 
to the Executive and the Legislature. A higher class should 
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at once be organized. The children of Michigan should 


receive every advantage within our reach, without leaving the 
State. 
DANIEL L. CASE, 
JAMES B. WALKER, 
GEO. W. FISH, 


Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE ACTING COMMISSIONER. 


To the Bourd of Trustees of the Michigan Institution for Itducating the 

Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind : 

GuntLEemeNn :—Hardly realizing that two years haye come 
and gone since I submitted to your honorable body my 
eighth biennial report, yet, by consulting the almanac, Tam 
forced to the conclusion that the time has arrived for me to 
make my ninth biennial report, and state in general terms 
what has been done and what progress has been made during 
the last two years. 

This ninth biennial report reminds me that I have been for 
about eighteen years, and eyer since its commencement, con- 
nected with this enterprise, and laboring unceasingly for 
the organization, building wp. and improvement of this 
Institution. 

And I am happy to be able to say that during the last two 
years more material progress has been made towards the eon- 
summation which has been so long and so devoutly desired, 
than during any two former years of its existence. 

During the last two years yery mach has been done towards 
the completion of our Institution as a whole, not only in 
building, but in clearing, fencing, grading, and many other 
improvements of a general nature. 

The improvements inyolying the greatest expense have been 
in the line of building. The most important work in this line. 
under the appropriation made by the last Legislature, was the 
finishing of the front building. 
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It was found that a large proportion of the work of finishing 
could be done much cheaper by machinery than by hand. In 
fact. the estimates for this work were based upon the suppos- 
ition that a large proportion of the work would be done by 
sand in our own shops, sup- 


machinery pon ow own premis 
posing that of course the Legislature would make the appro- 
priations recommended for that purpose. 

But the Legislature saw fit to strike from the bill most of 
the amount recommended for procuring machinery and 
putting the shops in working order. 

The question arose, whether to do the work by hand, or to go 
to other shops and pay exorbitant prices, or to procure the 
necessary machinery, tools and shop-room to do the work (all 
of which would be required when an appropriation would 
enable the shops to be used for the purposes for which they 
were designed). The latter proposition was decided upon, as 
being for the best interest of the State. 

Accordingly, an addition to the shop was built of brick, 
thirty feet by sixty, two stories high, with basement for shaft- 
ing, and including blacksmith’s shop with two forges, pipe, 
machine-shop, and hose tower, and built in the most substantial 
manner, with good stone foundations, and a large brick cistern 
to supply it with water, and also a brick engine-room twelve 
by fourteen feet. 

An excellent engine of fifty horse power was also procured, 
besides shafting, machinery, tools, ete., costing about four 
thousand dollars. 

The main front building of the Institution has been 
completed, with the exception of the inside shutters and a 
portion of the front portico. 

This building has been finished in the best and most durable 
manner, und with the best of material throughout, and supplied 
with all conveniences, such as water-closets, gas and water 
pipes, two sets of water tanks for hot and cold water, bathing- 
tubs, wash-stands, and sinks. I do not think that a better 
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built and more substantial public building can be found in our 
country. 

The plan of the building adopted by the Legislature some 
years ago embraced a front portico of stone, but there was 
some talk in the Legislature two years ago about changing the 
plan and making the lower part of stone and the upper part 
of wood. But the Legislature made no change in the original 
plan, and what has been done has been done in accordance 
with that plan, with the exception of somewhat reducing the 
size. ‘Che lower part of the portico has been built of the best 
quality of building stone that could be procured in the western 
country. Beautifully eut, and put up in the most substantial 
manner, capable of sustaining any amount of weight, it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the Legislature will not change the 
original plan, and, for the sake of saving a few thousand dollars, 
disfigure this most prominent and, thus far, most beautiful 
portion of this beautiful building, by covering the stone work 
already built with wood. Who would think of sending a well- 
dressed and beautiful lady to church with a sun-bonnet on, 
merely to save the expense of a decent bonnet? 

A change has been made in the entrances to the school wing. 
The old steps have been removed and two beautiful porticos 
built in their places, with stone platforms and steps to the 
basement floor, and the ascending steps inside the building. 
thus avoiding exposure to the weather. Two hall floors of 
oak have been laid in this wing, besides other important 
improvements that have been made. This wing has been 
newly roofed, a part with slate and a part with tin, with new 
eaye-troughs and gutters throughout. 

The front gable of the front building has been taken out 
and a new one put in, surmounted by the State coat of arms 
in massive proportions, which materially improves the external 
appearance of the building. Two spacious and commodious 
brick privies have been built, one for boys and one for girls, 
with suitable screens and walks. 
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All the tin roofing of the establishment, including two 
towers, four corridors, eight cupolas, two porticos, engine and 
boiler house, and all tin conductors, have been painted, and all 
the cupolas, and all the cornices of all the buildings, except 
shops and barn, have been puttied, painted, and sanded. 

Four sets of stone steps and platforms, with iron railing, 
have been put up. Much work has been done outside of the 
buildings. Fifteen acres of heavy timbered land haye been 
cleared and tilled. A large amount of grading has been done, 
and much remains to be done. Over one hundred and fifty 
rods of new road haye been made, over one hundred rods of it 
through timbered land which had to be grubbed and cleared, 
and the road raised from two to four feet above the surface 
most of the way, by hauling on earth and covering with 
grayel. 

One hundred and eighty-one rods of board fence, with planed 
boards, have been built, and four hundred and thirty rods 
with rough boards, all built in the most substantial manner. 
Over one hundred rods of sidewalk have been laid, and one 
hundred and ten rods more are needed. 

To make our establishment complete, much remains to be 
done, most of which should be done with as little delay as 
possible. Below is a statement of some of the work that 
should be done immediately, with estimates of the cost of 
doing it, together with other expenses of the Institution 
for the two coming years, for all of which I trust the Board 
of Trustees will urge upon the Legislature the necessity of 
making appropriations: 


Inside shutters for front building. ._.....___- So sae eee $2,400 00 
Bront portico, {fof stone. -..-.--...2..<__.-.-... $10,000 00 

- TIP OPO OMe coe tm ete , See 903 00 
1 hall floor of oak in school wing, 15 squares, $9 50 per square 142 50 


{ floor in lecture room, school wing, 36 squares, $9 50 per 


SQUST Goa me ae See ee ee ee 342 00 
Repair and renew parts of floor in school wing_-_.___.____- 143 00 


Paint floors in boys’ and girls’ rooms, 689 yards, 20 cents___- 137 86 
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Paint floors in chapel and dining-rooms, 390 yards, 20 cents. - $ 78 00 


Paint floors in two halls, 8x98 each, 175 yards, 20 cents------ 35 00 
Paint wood-work outside and inside school wing, ene coat. --- 764 00 
2 " bi. 3 east wing, one coat. ----- 527 00 
* i as . west wing, one coat----- §20 60 
s fF is L eenter building, one coat 497 00 
i us Be i engine-house, one coat--- 100 00 
Paint 180 rods of hoard fence, two coats.------------------- 236 00 


One foreman each for wagon, cabinet, blacksmith, and shoe 


shops (8 years). ------<+-----<--Sarnrn ann nomen enn 5,400 00 
Stock of lumber for wagon, cabinet, and chair works. ------- 2,000 00 
Stock for blacksmith work.----------<--------+---7707 7777" 860 00 

%~ sShonmeaking..----:-=---s=-ens-- =e ~-nr= noma or roo 2,000 00 
Tools for blacksmith shop (2 forges)--------------------~-="= 280 00 
‘© ‘Wagon shop (6 men).------------------+--77-7-7" $06 00 
‘© Gebinet shop (14 benches} “ 840 00 
** Shoemaker’s shop (8 benches)-------~--------------->- 160 69 
2 iron guards in archway of portico. .------. eaten Gans ee == 40 00 
85.gates for fence...-.-------=--------=---=---=--"=7--"""= 858 75 
Grading ground (about 8,500 yards)------------------------~ 875 00 
Making road-way in grounds------------------------------ 806 00 
Ornamental trees and shrubbery, and setting--------------- 500 00 
Horse and buggy----------+------------=:------5--27770-7 500 00 
Carriage or spring wagon, and cutter_-----.---------------- §00 00 
PP iin Oras cae ete Ghee ae nee aor wee 5 sear eae 6u0 00 
Chemical and philosophical apparatus. ----~--~--------------- 1,000 00 
110 rods sidewall. _.-2--..------------------------~------ 275 00 
250 rods rough board fence, 5 boards and battings, caps------ 437 50 
Gas works and pipe, coal anc sheds-------------- $15,600 00 
Or, cost of putting in 250 rods main pipe--------- 8,000 00 
Gost.of:wan fixtures 222 52.- see eenenne==s-e== 1,006 00 
Cost of gas burned in two years.-------.--------- 1,008 66 
Furniture for front building--..-..-....--.----.----------- 5,900 00 
25 beds, $22 00 cach, and 25 iren bedsteads, $8 00 each ----- 750 00 
@urrent expenses for two years....-.-...-.-.....-------=--- 80,900 00 


Making a total of appropriations asked for, including stone 
portico and connections with the City of Flint gus works, of 
one hundred and twenty-four thousand one hundred and thirty- 
eight dollars and fifty-five cents. : 

By reference to the accompanying financial statement, it 


will be seen that the current expenses of the Institution for 
3 
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the two last years amounted to about seventy-five thousand 
dollars. 

The number of pupils is already considerably larger than at 
any time during those two years, and when we oceupy the front 
building, which we shall do just as soon as we get sufficient 
furniture, we expect the numbers to increase much more 
rapidly. 

Additional expense in the way of help, ete., will necessurily 
attend our change of quarters and increase in numbers. Be- 
sides, most of our teachers’ salaries are increasing at the rate 
of fifty dollars a year. So that T think eighty thousand dollars 
will be as little in proportion for the two years to come as 
seventy-five thousand dollars has been for the last two years. 

In reference to gas works, I am of the opinion that it will 
be for the interest of the State to make connection with the 
City of Flint gas works by putting down the necessary main 
pipe, and avoid the constant expense of repairs, coal, and 
attendance, besides the risk of the works being at some time 
left in the hands of inexperienced men. 

J. B. WALKER, 
Acting Commisstoner- 


FINANCE REPORT. 


STATEMENT of receipts and expenditures for the Michigan Institution 
for Bducating the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, during the tio fiscal 
years commencing Dee. tat, 1868, and ending Nov. 30th, 1870: 


RECEIVED. 
From Institution Fund--..---------------------------9-7" $150,000 00 
“ General Pund----.--------------=-----9--2="=99F=-" 2,147 42 
For board and tuition of Hiram Cheseboro---------------- 85 67 
s be s Alphonso Hamilton -------------- 200 00 
3 ne M3 Solomon Frank-.--.--------------- 150 00 
5 be ing Frank Scott.....---------------- 200 00 
From Detroit Chair Factory for work done by pupils------- 68 00 
other sources...----------=-+--e- Gen s-r-=----===--- 26 67 
$152,877 76 

PAYMENTS. 


Construction Account, 
Paid for lumber, joiner work and mason work, including lime 
BHC cae oe ee eee $44,795: 89 
Paid tor team work Sud WADOr- < <a nore oe mae a ae em 2,819 15 
‘« Hardware, castings, and blacksmithing 5,991 51 
Plumbing, water-tanks, bath-tubs, water and gas 


“ 


pipe, extra fittings, and running machinery ____---------- 2,893 35 
1A at 1c een OE Be Ea SE a ELE a ee eres 804 20 
‘“ Qil, paints and glass, and painting and glazing ___ 5,863 98 
CORA esc: eee ew ee ee Sees Se a 77 60 

te Sable mantelay (QtG)n. 7 ese see eae Se me a ae 491 06 


DRGOfin a an teee eae aa ee nn em 70 50 
ROLG CORTNOR ONIN ee aie ae ae ae rm re 248 00 
Miscellaneous expenses_.-......------------------ 23 95 


$63,578 54 
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MECHANIC SHOPS, MACHINERY, AND TOOLS. 
Paid for lumber, joiner work and mason work, including lime 
and Rane. S52——2 2c be a ot eee $2,979 26 


Paid for team work and labor-----------------+----==----= 1,451 60 
“Engine and shafting machinery, tools, and stock... 5,498 31 
“Pipe and fittings, hardware, castings, and black- 


emilthing= 229--e-2-=--enets-s— een ee ee 1,227 07 
Paid for paints and glass, painting, and glazing---.-------- 189 25 
“Bricks, rubble stones, and (0) See eee 591 11 
$11,936 60 

Paid for clearing, grading, and fencing, and making road_-_ $3,124 25 
“ — Wire extinguishers. .--------------~-------+------- 110 10 

$3,234 35 
GENERAL EXPENSE ACCOUNT. 

Paid for provisions, groceries, fuel, lights, and lamps-.- -- ---- $31,624 54 
“ — Engineer and assistants, engine and boiler rooms.. 4,333 73 
‘Insurance on building, boilers, and machinery ----- 1,200 00 
‘Musical instruments, maps, books, etc., for blind_-- 2,028 60 
“Periodicals, books, and stationary 866 00 
“Postage and revenue stamps--------------- eee 121 63 
‘*  Purniture, and repairing beds and bedding- ------- 1,884 32 
‘*< Hay and feed, seed, labor, and team work, in garden 

and fields. 5 asa - c= roe se ei ee esa eeaes 5457 60 


Paid for salaries and wages of officers and attendants, other 


Paid for salaries and expenses of Trustees... ..---~-------- 
" ‘Physicians and drogs.----2..--.. -..---------=<2- 534 19 
“Laundry help and rooms 1,469 24 
“Seamstress and domestic help-----.-..-------------- 2,353 89 
* Hardware, castings, and blacksmithing-------.--.- 1,911 71 
‘+ Stone sewer pipe and drain tile_.......-------.--- 216 75 
‘+ Expenses of Examining Committees... ....-..-.-- 268 00 
ey ies Gat ae eee 6 Pe a ae 110 05 
Mer Sinn ee pan 08 cea n ce ane cons ae 22 00 
et, Interest and exchanre. -- 2 oe hae ee 151 15 
‘+ ‘Miscellaneous expenses... . -. << 225. - <0, aw ane<<sm5- 344 15 


$74,169 63 
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RECAPTITULATION, 


Received from Institution Fund_...--......----------.---- $150,000 00 
ad Ot. (Gena ina. | <<. oo enc Coca keene ana 2,147 42 

¥e “OUR SRMORYOGR... 52. 6.05 can ccnsuoe cutee anaes ey 730 84 
Total recolpts...--.--<----22-s0b so 2 se ene a name seeseas $152,877 76 
Paid on construction account.......-...---.-------------- $63,578 54 
Paid for shops, machinery, tools, ete,......-...-.----- ----- 11,986 60 
Paid on general expense account. ---- iam 74,169 63 
Paid for clearing, grading, fencing, and making road_-_-__. 8,124 25 
Palatiomd tai tek pit ONG. 30 nan oe ealeen on ape hee anes le 110 10 
Dots hex DeNe WULOS. oo eee a= nade ern er noes gee eee $152,919 12 
Excess of expenditures over receipts. --......---..-.------ #41 36 


J. B. WALKER, Treasurer. 


REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL. 


To the Board of Trustees of the Michigan Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and the Blind: 
@entTLEMEN :—Allow me to place in your hands the Ninth 


Biennial Report of this Institution. So rapidly and so 
pleasantly has time sped since the publication of our last 
Report, that I can with difficulty realize that two full years 
have flown since that time. By referring to our last Report, 
and comparing the statements therein made with the facts of 
to-day, we shall find that numerous changes haye taken place. 
We can look back upon two years of prosperity, and of 
successful labor in behalf of those who have come to us for 
instruction. 

A recapitulation of the attendance for the past six years 
may not prove uninteresting: 


In June 1865, we closed with............ 94 pupils. 
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At the date of this report there are in attendance 150 pupils, 
of which number, 120 are deaf and dumb, and 30 are blind. 

It is a matter of thankfulness that we can look back 
upon two years of general good health. It is also with 
sincere sorrow that we record the death of one of our pupils, 
Miss Mary Auton, a blind young lady, whose uniformly correct 
deportment and winning manners had secured the affection of 
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all who knew her. She died Saturday, October 22d, of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. No other cases of mortality have 
oceurred. 

In comparing the list of officers of the Institution with that 
of the last report, we see that several changes have taken place 
there. 

Mrs. Z. K. DeMott, at the close of the term ending in June, 
1869, resigned her position as Matron. Mrs. DeMott’s services 
to the Institution were valuable, and were appreciated by all 
with whom she was associated. 

She was succeeded by Miss Libbie Cameron, a lady who 
needed only good health to ensure the highest success. At the 
close of last term Miss Cameron was compelled by ill health to 
give up her position, greatly to the regret of all who knew her. 
Her successor is Mrs. S. 0. M. Case, of the city of Flint. 

Two years ago this fall, Mr. Louis D. Pomeroy, then a recent 
graduate of Hamilton College, N. ¥., received an appointment 
as teacher. A hearing and speaking teacher for the deaf and 
dumb had Jong been desired, and we congratulated ourselves 
that this want was at last supplied, As stated in our last 
report, Mr. Pomeroy made more than ordinary progress in 
learning the language of the deaf and dumb. He was here 
something over a year and a-half, and was then compelled by 
failing health to abandon a profession in which his prospects 
of excelling were good. 

it gives us great pleasure, however, to say that after a con- 
siderable delay we have succeeded in finding another hearing 
and speaking teacher, who has quite recently entered upon his 
duties. His name is Mr. W. A. Cochrane. He is a graduate of 
Beloit Uoliege, Wisconsin, and has had over three years of 
successful experience as a teacher of deaf-mutes in the 
Wisconsin Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. We trust his 
appointment will prove an advantageous one. 

Other vacancies besides that occasioned by Mr. Pomeroy’s 
resignation have oeeurred. Mr. W. §. Smith, a deafmute 
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teacher, has left us. Miss Emma A. Petrie has also retired 
from’the Institution. Ter reason for doing 80 was one that is 
very common, Viz. a desire to change not only her local habi- 
tation, but her name. She taught with acceptance, and carried 
with her the best wishes of her friends. Miss Mary Alderman 
and Mr. John Buchanan, both graduates of this Institution, 
have received appointments as teachers. 

Miss Annie R. Churchill, a graduate of the New York Insti- 
tution, has also been appointed, and has entered upon her 
duties. 

We regret to say that, for the present at least, we have lost 
the services of a valuable teacher—Mr. P. N. Nicoles, a deaf- 
mute of remarkable ability, who taught our highest class last 
year till near the close of the term. He was taken sick a few 
weeks before vacation, and is now at home, hoping, however, 
to resume his labors another year. 

There have also been some changes in the department for 
the Blind. Miss 8. E. LeRoy, a most diligent and faithful 
teacher of music, left us one year ago last June, for a more 
congenial field of usefulness, following her change of position 
with a change of name. She was succeeded by Miss May 
Dimmick, who in turn has been succeeded by Miss Minnie 
Collar, of Detroit. 

Prof. J. Henry Gardner, an accomplished teacher of music, 
who had charge of our Blind band, attracted by more lucrative 
inducements left Flint, and consequently dissolved his connec- 
tion with the Institution. We trust, however, that his place is 
made good by his associate, Mr. Julius Rice, who now teaches 
the violin and brass instruments. 

The intellectual department has been strengthened by the 
appointment of an assistant teacher, Miss Mary L. Colville, who 
has discharged her duties acceptably for over a year. 

We believe that at no time in the history of the Institution, 
has the department of instruction for either class of pupils been 
more ably manned than at present. The teachers love their 
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labors. They enter into them with enthusiasm, and they are 
accomplishing results of which we need not be ashamed, and 
which we feel will bear comparison with those of almost any 
other similar Institution. 

The deaf and dumb are a class of persons about whom there 
are many erroneous impressions. It may, therefore, be of use 
to place before those who legislate for them, and whose wards 
they (as well as the blind) are, some familiar facts. We say 
familiar facts, because they are familiar to all in the profes- 
‘sion, though not perhaps to those who have never given 
special attention to the deaf and dumb. 

With nothing in their personal appearance to indicate that 
a most important sense is wanting, or to awaken the compas- 
sion of the beholder, they differ far more widely from those 
who can hear and speak than is commonly supposed, even by 
well informed persons. 

The chief object of this statement of familiar facts will be 
to meet some erroneous views, as well as to set forth a few of 
the difficulties that the deaf and dumb are obliged to surmount 
in acquiring a knowledge of language. At the same time it is 
hoped that the attention of our legislators may be forcibly 
directed to a department of education that is a mystery to all 
who live outside the walls of the Institutions. It is not strange 
that persons who see only isolated cases should know very little 
about a class of human beings so shut out from a free expres- 
sion and interchange of thought as are the deaf and dumb. 

Occasionally, visitors are attracted to the Institution by 
curiosity, and spend a short time in the school-rooms, where 
the exercises, particularly those which inyolye the use of the 
sign language, elicit not a little interest. But they go away 
often with yery erroneous impressions about the deaf and 
dumb. They get a very faint idea of the mental peculiarities 
induced by deafness ; they gain no conception whatever of the 
difficulties that have to be surmounted, both by those who im- 
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part knowledge by means of graphic gestures and by those 
who achieve it through the eye alone. 

People often have this erroneous idea,—that an Institution 
for deaf-mutes must be literally, what it is sometimes poetic- 
ally called, a “Castle of Silence.” They suppose that, inas- 
much as the pupils are not able to articulate words, they are 
therefore unable to emit any sound whatever from the vocal 
organs. Indeed, on one occasion, when a long procession of 
deaf-mutes was passing through the streets, an intelligent ob- 
server sagaciously remarked to a bystander, “ What a pity! not 
one of those children can move his tongue at all.” This sage 
reflection was perhaps fully equaled by the remark of a visitor 
whom the writer of this report had the pleasure of escorting 
over the Institution, showing him the chapel, dining-room, 
arrangements for warming and yentilating, answering his 
questions about various other objects of interest, and fully 
explaining in a long conversation the uses of eyerything that 
was shown. ‘This person, not seeming to have any confidence 
in the testimony of his own ears, finished his survey of the 
establishment by inquiring ingenuously of his guide, “ How 
long is it since you became deaf and dumb?” 

When strangers come upon a party of deaf mutes engaged 
at base ball or croquet, they are utterly amazed to find that the 
players make just about as much noise as other children do, 
and, until they attempt to distinguish words, they might not 
suspect that the persons before them lacked the power of 
speech. Of course, the explanation of this is, that dumbness 
means not absolute silence, but only inability to utter articu- 
late sounds, We are all born dumb, and those who cannot 
hear must remain dumb forever, while those who can hear 
learn to talk by listening to others. The yocal organs of the 
deaf-mutes are in as good condition for use as those of other 
people, and, could the art of man deyise some means to quicken 
the dull ear, and make it sensitive to the unceasing vibrations 
that tremble upon the air, the tongue of the dumb would 
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begin to perform its noblest duty, and in due season speech 
would be acquired. 

Silence, therefore, is not one of the characteristics of deaf- 
mutes, and they originate sounds in various ways,—some of 
them little short of purgatorially disagreeable to those who 
are compelled to hear them. They have learned while at home 
that they can attract the attention of hearing persons by 
emitting sounds from the mouth. When brought to the Insti- 
tution they employ the same means to call every one upon 
whom they have any claim, and thus in a class of new pupils 
there will sometimes be heard cries that can neither be 
described, imitated, nor understood. 

Not hearing the noise that they make, they are prone to 
handle movable articles, such as chairs, stools and benches, in 
a way calculated to excite surprise that so much noise can be 
eyolyed with so little effort. Doors and windows are closed, 
and ascents and descents over flights of stairs are accomplished, 
in such amanner as to leaye no doubt that some one is actively 
astir, and it really requires no little attention to correct the” 
. habit of making noises that are an annoyance to those that 
hear them. 

In their very sports, deaf-mutes have a strong partiality for 
those that will wake the echoes. Thumping upon a drum ora 
tin pan, exploding fire-crackers, and other noisy amusements, 
by means of which Young America gives yent to patriotic 
emotions on the Fourth of July, have peculiar attractions for 
them. 

There is also another amusement to which they are extremely 
partial, and in which, all things considered, they acquit them- 
selyes very creditably, and that is dancing. With no music to 
guide them, they yet manage to learn the figures of simple 
dances, and to go through them with a good deal of spirit and 
grace. 

We have said that deaf-mutes differ from those who can 
hear and speak in more respects than is commonly supposed. 
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One interesting point of difference is the manner in which 
thought is carried on. Nothing is more common than for us 
to meet persons walking hurriedly along the streets, oblivious 
of everything that is going on around them; but a glance at 
their countenances affords unmistakable evidence that an active 
mind is busily at work. We notice a curious, unconscious 
movement of the lips, and we know that the person is talking 
to himself. His thoughts are borne upon the pinions of words, 
and whatever philosophers may say about the possibility of 
thinking independently of words, practically we certainly do not 
do it. Persons whose mental powers have been severely taxed 
often babble in their’sleep about what has occupied their wak- 
ing hours, thus showing how close the connection is between 
thought and language. Now, when a child is born deaf, his 
deafness deprives him of the power to learn articulate speech, as 
he would do if he could hear. But because he knows absolutely 
nothing about articulate words, does it follow that he cannot 
think? True, he cannot express his thoughts to any very great 
extent to those around him, but it does not at all fellow that 
he has none. We see him walking along the streets. His 
quick eye takes in every object of interest, but his lips never 
move as if words were trembling upon them. Evidently his 
thinking must be performed by a very different process from 
that of those who can hear and speak. 

It is supposed that much of the thought of deaf-mutes is 
carried on in signs, not actually made, but appearing before 
the mind’s eye, just as in reading silently, persons who can 
hear and speak reeall the sound of the words used. 

We have spoken of talking in sleep. The deaf and dumb, 
as well as those who can hear and speak, sometimes give 
expression to what is passing in their minds “when the senses 
are steeped in oblivion,” and when the conversation thus car- 
ried on is of an exciting character, inasmuch as it proceeds by 
movement of body and limbs, it occasionally tells with thrilling 
effect upon the luckless bed-fellow, whose face, perchance 
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becomes the receptacle of communications that are well 
enough when addressed to the eye, but not so pleasant when 
thrust squarely in the face of a quiet sleeper. 

The great object to be accomplished in the education of the 
deaf and dumb is, to give them such a knowledge of language 
that they can freely communicate with the world around 
them. They can express themselves to each other easily, for 
whenever a few of them might be associated together, a lan- 
guage of signs would inevitably spring up,—not indeed as 
copious and elegant as that in use in the Institutions, but of 
sufficient compass and flexibility to enable them to hold quite 
extended social intercourse with each other. The instructor 
of the deaf and dumb, making himself acquainted with this 
peculiar and beautiful language, uses it in imparting to them 
the power to write in the language of those who can hear and 
speak. The language of signs, the vernacular of dea{-mutes, 
is pre-eminently a pictorial, or descriptive language, differing 
in that respect from any other in existence. 

Philosophers have dreamed of a universal language, but in 
that of signs we actually have very nearly what they have 
speculated about, but have never discovered. The principle 
upon which signs are made being the same the world over, the 
signs themselves are toa great extent universally similar, and 
so true is this, that deaf-mutes born in countries far apart, and 
taught to write entirely different languages, yet succeed in 
exchanging ideas intelligibly through the sign language—the 
medium through which both have acquired their knowledge of 
their respective and widely differing written languages. 

We do not often bethink ourselves of the arbitrary relation 
between the words we use and the things they represent. A 
word is generally a strictly conyentional term, employed arbi- 
trarily to signify that to which it has no natural relation 
whatever. Suppose, for example, that we use the word “ horse” 
to a child that is just beginning to talk. By many repetitions 
he finally learns to associate the sound of that word with the 
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won? 
Now, it matters not whether we say “ horse,” or 
or “pferd,’ or whateyer the word for horse may be 


animal. 


“ equus,” 
in any language ; of this we are certain,—that there is absolutely 


no resemblance between the word and the animal. There is 
nothing in the one to suggest the other, until they have been 
arbitrarily associated. There is nothing either in the sound of 
the word when spoken, or in its appearance when written or 
printed, to suggest the animal—nothing for a young mind to 
seize upon, as a link in the chain connecting the name and the 
object signified. Any other assemblage of letters would have 
answered equally well. Now, when a deaf-mute is to be taught 
the word “horse,” a sign or an assemblage of signs is used. 
The first and second finger of each hand, applied to the side 
of the head, are made to move like the erect ears of a horse. 
Then the left hand is lowered, and the same fingers of the right 
hand, placed astride it, are used to represent the act of riding, 
with sometimes the addition of a cut from an imaginary whip, 
or a jerk of immaterial reins. This is the peculiarity of the 
sign language, that it is to so great an extent descriptive, and 
therefore suggestive of resemblances: and this feature will 
serve to explain a very curious fact, viz: that a hearing and 
speaking child, associating with deaf-mutes from his birth, 
will catch the ideas presented by signs sooner than the same 
ideas if expressed in words; for the sign pictures the thing 
signified, while the word represents it only by arbitrary 
and labored association of thought. 

We have said that deaf-mutes think in signs. It isalso true 
that they express themselyes in the natural order of thought, 
—not in our inyerted and artificial order of expression,—so 
that, whether thinking in signs or talking by signs, they do not 
use signs in the same order that a hearing and speaking person 
would use words to express the same thoughts. Eyen those who 
have been so unfortunate as never to have learned a single word 
can yet express themselves quite clearly in signs. The order in 
which signs are made corresponds quite closely with the natural 
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order in which words are placed in the Latin and Greek languages. 
Take such a sentence as this: “TI shall go home if it does not 
‘nine? A deaf-mute, in expressing the ideas conveyed by this 
sentence, would make signs in the following order: “ Rain-not- 
home-go-I.” We place before the eyes of 2 child, an inviting, 
rosy-cheeked apple. If the child knows words, and has not 
yet mastered our artificial order of using them, the ery will be 
: Apple-me-give.” The apple—the most prominent object of 
thought and desire—is mentioned first. Tt is then connected 
with self; finally, the fact and manner of transfer are men- 
tioned. Now, the deaf-mute is true to nature in the order of 
using his sign words. In a similar manner would he express 
all his ideas, and we see at once that this is te us an inyerse 
order. When, therefore, he has acquired a moderate vocabu- 
lary of words, and attempts to frame them inte sentences, 
he very naturally arranges them in the order in whick he 
would express the idea conveyed by them in signs, and it is 
no small item of difficulty in his education to teach him the 
complicated and inverted methods of speech employed in 
every-day life. 

Syntax is a formidable obstacle in the way of his learning 
language. It is comparatively casy for him to learn words and 
to understand their meaning, taken separately, but when he 
comes to combine them into sentences, our laws of construction 
are so different from those that govern his thoughts, that he is 
involved in a dreadful labyrinth. In the sentences that he 
writes, the words are often so transposed, that 2 person not 
acquainted with his peculiarities might consider him wanting 
in ability to think clearly—even when his conception of the 
idea that he fails to express intelligibly, may be perfectly clear. 
He arranges his words in what seems to him an entirely proper 
order, and in what really is the order of nature. He is sur- 
prised to find that his exercise is a failure, because those who 
can hear and speak (and they are authority with him) arrange 

their words in a yery different order from his. ‘The tax upon 
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his memory includes not only the new and strange order of 
words, but the forms of the words themselves. He deals no 
longer with pictures, but with artificial and outlandish combi- 
nations of straight and crooked marks which are called letters. 
He has no guidance from their sound, but must keep them in 
proper order by mere dint of memory: therefore, in his 
attempts at composition, not only are the words of a sentence 
often transposed, but sometimes eyen the letters of a word 
suffer such a change of place as to make nonsense of the word 
itself and of all its neighbors. The following may serve as an 
illustration: A pupil who was writing about the ‘Trustees, 
once so transposed the letters as to say that the gentlemen 
occupying that very dignified position were the Strutees of the 
Institution; a very slight change, to be sure, in the form of 
the word, but a very great one in its meaning. 

In the use of synonyms, ludicrous sentences are some- 
times produced by an unhappy choice of werds which are laid 
down in the dictionary as synonymous, but which cannot be 
used interchangeably. 

A bright lad in the class taught by the writer of this report 
was the owner of a pocket edition of Webster’s Dictionary, of 
which he was quite proud, and which he was in the habit of 
consulting very frequently. In the course of the afternoon 
the class was directed to write an original sentence upon the 
word “work.” My young friend who owned the dictionary 
consulted his pocket oracle, and instead of using the word 
“work,” as directed, substituted a synonym, which, being twice 
as long, was in his estimation twice as appropriate. He pro- 
duced the following sentence as his exercise: “Last summer 
when I was at home spending the yacation, I fermented on my 
father’s farm.” Many persons suppose that thought cannot 
be conveyed with much rapidity by means of the language of 
signs. hey are surprised when told that it is possible for one 
who knows how to use it, to stand side by side with a speaker 


and, by means of gestures, conyey his utterances to an as sembly 
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of deaf-mutes as fast as they fall from his lips. ‘This process 
of reporting is a complicated one, and is often rather fatiguing. 
he sentences of the speaker are not always exactly repro- 
duced in the sign language, but an instantaneous translation 
of his thought is made. His expressions are to be analyzed, 
the emphatic and prominent ideas seized and clothed in signs, 
and the modifications added, while at the same time the 
translator may haye to listen to the next thought and prepare 
for its connection with the present one. THis task is to trans- 
fer thought from a language rich in abstract terms to one 
highly pictorial, to make this thought intelligible to an ex- 
ceptional class of minds, and to accomplish this as rapidly as 
the sentences flow. Of course no organ of expression to the 
eye can be ignored. Hand, foot, movement of body, and facial 
expression are brought into active exercise. 

Graceful gesticulation is therefore common among the deaf 
and dumb, who, though speechless, can yet express their ideas 
with clearness, force and beauty. 

Translation may be made an important auxiliary in the 
education of the deaf and dumb. 

At the Convention of American Instructors, held at Indian- 
apolis last August, various subjects connected with the 
education of the deaf and dumb were discussed. Among other 
papers of great interest, there was one read by Dr. Milligan, 
of Illinois, on “Religious Services for Deaf-Mutes.” The 
writer argued that deaf mutes manifested a great want of 
interest in the chapel services as ordinarily conducted, and 
advocated the idea that a greater amount of interest would be 
secured by the introduction of a liturgical service. He seemed 
greatly to overstate the want of interest felt by deaf mutes 
in religious services. In fact, his experience seems to have 
been diametrically opposite to that of almost every other 
gentleman present who had had much experience in conduct- 
ing such services. State Institutions, we think most decidedly, 
should be kept free from any sectarian or denominational taint, 
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andwe do not believe a liturgy could be introduced that would 
add at all to the interest of deaf-mutes in such services. A 
man who is master of the language of signs can usually 
interest an audience of deaf-mutes in the presentation of 
religions themes, and yet we think improvement possible there 
as well as elsewhere. 

Deaf-mutes, particularly those of mature years, feel their 
isolation from intercourse with general society, and it certainly 
isadisadyantage. It is well to bring outside influences to bear 
upon them as much as possible, and to bring them in contact 
and sympathy with other persons than those whom they meet 
every day. 

With this thought in mind, from time to time clergymen of 
the city of Flint have been inyited to officiate in our chapel, 
and their sermons haye been translated to the deaf and dumb 
by the Principal. Not only the pupils, but the teachers, have 
been deeply interested in these services. ‘lo the gentlemen 
who haye so kindly interested themselves in the deaf and 
dumb and the blind (for the blind also haye been interested 
listeners at these services), we would tender our hearty thanks. 

A correspondent of the Flint Globe, in the following para- 
graphs, has told how we spend Sunday at the Institution. The 
following is the routine: 

“ At 6 in the morning we are awakened by the beating of a 
largo drum. This is the signal to arise and prepare for break- 
fast. At 7 the pupils form in line and march into the dining- 
room, where, after grace in the sign language by the Principal, 
we eat and enjoy our breakfast the same as other people. 
During the meal, the blind pupils talk with each other in low 
tones: the mutes conyerse with each other in signs as rapidly 
as other people do with their lips. After the meal, comes the 
necessary house-work—clearing the tables, sweeping some of 
the halls and rooms, making beds, ete. At 94 the drum beats 
again, and the mutes assemble in the large sitting-rooms to 
study the Sunday lessons. These are, for the younger pupils, 
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a book of *Seripture Lessons,’ prepared by Dr. Peet, of the 
New York Institution; and for the older classes, the Bible and 
a series of Sunday-School Question Books. This study con- 
tinues till 11 o’clock; and meantime the blind pupils have 
assembled at 10, formed in line two by two, and have gone to 
the yarious churches in town, wherever each one prefers, or 
where the parent or guardian may haye directed. At11 o'clock 
is a short recess, after which all the mutes go to the chapel, 
and witness a discourse in the sign language by one of the 
teachers. ‘This discourse, with the prayer, usually occupies an 
hour or an hour and a half, but the length of the discourse 
varies as with other speakers. One of the more pleasing 
speakers, from the fullness of his thought and fluency of 
expression, usually occupies the full hour and a half, while the 
present writer, “a painful preacher,” and not haying the 
“cift of continuance,” tries to be somewhat shorter. The 
blind having returned from town, we all haye dinner about 1 
o'clock. In the afternoon the blind commonly have a Sunday 
School for an hour, conducted by their teachers, and the mutes 
another discourse in the chapel. 

= At 54, or a little after, we haye supper. At 7 commences 
evening study, and continues till 8$. By 9 it is expected that 
all will be in bed, prepared to weleome the sweet sleep of the 
innocent and just.” 

For the last two years the experiment of teaching articu- 
lation has been tried in our Institution. There have been twen- 
ty-five or more pupils together each year. The time for teaching 
is so arranged that it does not interfere with the regular 
school sessions of the classes taught by signs: so these twenty- 
five pupils have the full amount of instruction in their sign 
classes, and their articulation as an extra. An hour and a 
half after breakfast, an hour after dinner, and two hours before 
supper, are devoted to teaching articulation, and each pupil 
receives from ten to fifteen minutes of separate individual 
instruction. This method is thought better, as a general 
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practice, than to drill in classes. Of course it will mk be 
expected that pupils making all their communications by signs 
for fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and receiving individual 
instruction in articulation only ten or fifteen minutes each 
day, will at once make very proficient talkers. Yet it is found 
that these pupils, by this short daily exercise, will retain all 
the power of speech they had when they lost their hearing, 
and most of them will learn to speak new words, and make 
considerable improyement. ‘This is one adyantage of articu- 
lation, for in the history of Institutions where no attention 
has been paid to speaking, it is found that many of the talking 
pupils haye gradually lost their power of speech, and finally 
have ceased talking entirely. No doubt some of the best 
articulators of these twenty-five pupils might make much 
greater proficiency in talking, if they stopped the use of signs 
and used only their yoice in communicating with others; 
but this would be such a separation, and a cutting off of com- 
munication with the great majority of the pupils here, that it 
would be impracticable. and any attempt to enforce such 
separation would produce unpleasant feelings amongst the 
pupils and a strong prejudice against articulation itself. 

The majority of these twenty-five articulators are not so 
good talkers but that they can be developed faster mentally by 
the use of both signs and articulation than by articulation 
alone. Insome of the German Institutions, where the instruc- 
tion is chiefly by articulation, it is belieyed that the “mixed 
system,” the use of both signs and articulation, such as is used 
here, will necessarily prove a failure. The results of our two 
years’ experiment do not justify the application of the word 
“failure” to us, though it is possible that a very few of our 
best talkers might do better in an articulation school where no 
signs are used. 

Taking our twenty-five pupils as we find them, we think, on 
the whole, the “mixed system” is the best for us, and in the 


method of imparting instruction. signs are freely used: and 
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sometimes some pupils will pronounce a new word correctly 
after being told by signs how to pronounce it, when they had 
failed to get it by seeing it pronounced by the lips of the 
teacher. 

In some schools of articulation, even the mannal alphabet 
is not used: here it is used often, and especially with phonetics, 
or spelling by sound. For instance, in teaching all words 
ending in {-i-o-n, the teacher spells the word s-h-u-n, and the 
pupil pronounces it at once, and has a better idea of the sound 
than if he had simply seen it pronounced by the lips. 

Another instanee, in words containing e-i, as “ especial,” 
“official,” ete.. the teacher spells the sound e-s-p-e-s-h-a-l, o-f- 
f-i-s-h-a-l. R 

Again, guttural sounds that show no movement on the lips 
and but little in the throat are best explained by phonetic spell- 
ing. For example, the word *anaious” is spelled, a-n-g-k- 
s-h-u-s: “ink,” i-n-g-k. 

In irregular words the spelling by sound is much needed, as 
rough (rut); cough (kawf); plough (plow): slough (slou) ; 
slough (sluff), ete. etc. In fact, this spelling by sound takes 
the place in part of a dictionary, and leads the more advanced 
pupils to the use of that book when they wish to become in- 
dependent of their teacher and pronounce all their words 
correctly. 

The text-books employed in teaching articulation are, a 
series of casy reading books for beginners; the newspapers, the 
Bible, and Dictionary for the advanced pupils, and also charts. 
Those taught are the semi-mute and the semi-deaf; that is to 
say: those who had learned to talk some before they became 
deaf and those who still have some hearing. Of 120 pupils in 
the deaf-mute department, 25 reccive lessons in articulation. 
OF those taught last year, more than one-half will be able to 
talk so well that they will not need to use signs or writing in 
communicating with their friends at home. As to the 
great majority of the pupils—those not semi-mute or semi-deaf, 
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—it is not deemed advisable to teach them articulation, and it 
has not been attempted. 

We spoke of the fact that two graduates of our own Insti- 
tution had been employed somewhat recently, as teachers. 
This statement suggests a subject of much importance. A 
fine corps of teachers is indispensable to the success of an 
Institution. We care not how splendid the buildings, how 
elaborate their finish, or how elegant the grounds, if in the 
school-roome we find inefficient or unqualified teachers, all that 
is contemplated in the erection of the Institution and in its 
maintenance is in peril. ‘To impart instruction to the pupils 
is the grand object for which all this outlay is made. We 
therefore want good teachers and we want to be sure of having 
them at all times. Other things being equal, when deaf-mute 
teachers are wanted, we think it an advantage to employ grad- 
uates of our own Institution. Various good reasons could be 
given for so doing. They know the ways of the Institution, 
and are attached to it. They are citizens of this State, and 
therefore belong to us, and their success is the success of our 
Institution. But we are met just here with a difficulty which 
compels us to go abroad for teachers, when we would gladly 
employ home talent. That difficulty is this: We want better 
teachers than we are at present training up, and we find them 
outside our own Institution. We do not for a moment con- 
cede that better native talent exists elsewhere, or that better 
instruction is imparted elsewhere, but we must concede that 
there is more of it in other Institutions. We mean to say by 
this that we are not yet up to the level of the best Institutions 
in the extent to which we carry our instructions. We have 
_no High Class. We fancy that some one asks, what is a High 
Class? In reply we would say, a High Class isa class com- 
posed of a limited number of those who have most distin- 
guished themselves during the regular course, and who are 
allowed to continue their studies three or four years beyond the 
period allotted to the other pupils. This distinction is made 
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in favor of those who possess such superior talents that they 
can be educated to fill far higher positions than the average 
pupil can possibly attain. ‘To the graduates of our own High 
Class. were we so fortunate as to have one, we should natur- 
ally look for teachers, whenever we want those who are 
deaf and dumb. 

Several other advantages ought to flow from a High Class. Its 
members, being intellectually in advance of the majority of the 
pupils, should, by association with those below them, exert an 
elevating and ennobling influence over them. The pupils of a 
High Class can be entrusted with various monitorial duties, 
and can render important aid in maintaining good order 
among the younger pupils. [ therefore feel constrained to urge 
upon you the necessity of making suitable provision at the 
carliest possible moment, for the establishment of such a class. 
We do not wish to see our Institution behind others in the 
umount and degree of culture she gives to her unfortunates. 
Wedo not wish our pupils, after completing the primary course 
here, to feel that if they wish to pursue their education 
further they must go to some other Institution to find that 
instruction which they ought to find at home. We do not 
wish to send away from us bright, intelligent pupils, partially 
educated, and then let other Institutions have the credit of the 
whole thing, simply because they give the finishing touch to 
the superstructure whose foundation we have laid. We want 
to compete successfully with other Institutions. We want our 
younger pupils to reap the full advantage of association with 
minds of some maturity and culture, and we want all the 
eredit and all the reputation which a well-taught High Class 
inevitably reflects upon an Institution. 

The question of a High Class, however. has a certain relation 
to the question of manual labor, and I desire to put on record, 
in the clearest and most unmistakable manner, certain con- 
victions that have been growing deeper and stronger with each 
year that T have spent with the deaf and dumb. There are 
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two ideals of what a High Class should be. One [ regard as a 
idol that ought to be broken: the other, as a common-sense 
ideal that ought to be encouraged, and that, with proper 
encouragement, will prove of incaleulable value. 

The erroneous ideal to which I refer is this: Pupils in the 
lower classes are held strictly to punctual attendance upon the 
work-shop, where they are learning a trade, all through their 
primary course. When they have completed that course, and 
are admitted to the High Class, in some Institutions that rigid 
rule is relaxed. It is claimed that they have hard studies to 
pursue—that their time is otherwise occupied—that they have 
high intellectual aspirations—in short, for one reason and 
another, it sometimes comes to be understood that when boys 
once get into the High Class, they are not expected to work as 
they used to. Such a view of the case practically makes the 
High-Class boy a young gentleman, whose literary attainments 
and exalted position will justify a little laziness, a little loafing, 
and a good deal of self-conceit. It degrades labor, and it 
teaches those in the primary classes to look upon the High 
Class as a paradise, in which the curse of labor is unknown, 
and they aspire thereto partly for the honor and the culture, 
and partly for the invidious distinction of exemption from 
duties which ought by all means to he made respectable and 
then respected. 

Now, my idea of a High Class is, that if should not in any 
way interfere with the proper working of the mechanical 
department. but that both should work in harmony. When a 
boy has been here through the whole primary course—when 
he has entered upon higher studies—then, if ever, he can begin 
to work in earnest at mechanical pursuits. ‘Then, if ever, his 
services in the shop will be of some yalue to the Institution. 
Therefore, while strenuously advocating the establishment of 
a High Class, I would insist upon having cyery male member 
of it a regular attendant upon the work-shop, thereby giving 
him the highest culture both of head and of hand. Then 
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when he leaves us, if he knows enough to be a successful 
jeacher, and can secure an appointment here or elsewhere, let 
him do it; if not, let him go to work with his hands, with a 
fair prospect of finding remunerative employment. In recom- 
mending this extended course of study, I would not forget the 
primary department. I think the time has come for adding 
at least one year to the period at present allowed to all our 
pupils. 

In support of this position, I can only reiterate the consider- 
ations which I placed before you in my last report. In the 
opinion of all persons conversant with the education of the 
deaf and dumb, the present period of study—seven years—is 
not long enough. Let us for a moment contrast the condition 
of the hearing child with that of the mute, at the time of life 
when both begin to go to school. The child that can hear 
begins to learn words often before he is a year old,—almost 
always before he has completed his second year. Associating 
constantly with those who can hear and speak, he learns lan- 
guage naturally, easily, and, in fact, unavoidably. 

At the age of five or six years he is ready to go to school, 
and goes there with the ability to use language fluently—to 
express clearly all his ideas, and to comprehend what others 
say. Moreover, having all his faculties, no peculiar difficulties 
lie in the way to prevent his adding indefinitely to his store of 
knowledge. Suppose such a child to enter school at the age 
of six years, and to remain there seven years, does any one for 
a moment suppose that anything like a thorough education 
can be attained at the end of the thirteenth year? We all 
know that it cannot, even with all the advantages that the 
possession of hearing gives. The deaf-mute child enters school 
at the age of ten years, and at that age how does he compare 
with the hearing and speaking child of six years old, also just 
entering school? ‘The one who can hear has already acquired 
the use of his mother tongue to such an extent that he can 
mingle with satisfaction with those around him, and can com- 
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municate with them with perfect ease. He has learned a large 
number of idiomatic expressions, and is prepared to make pro- 
gress indefinitely. The deaf-mute, however, at the beginning of 
his school life has learned nothing of language. He has lived 
within himself, and, under the most favorable circumstances, 
must spend three or fowr years of toilsome effort to learn 
as much of language as his more fortunate hearing friend 
possessed the day he entered school. He comes to the Insti- 
‘ution with the certainty that he must toil three or four years 
to place himself on a level in point of acquired knowledge 
with one who can hear and speak, and whose ability to use 
language has never cost him a moment’s labor. Then remem- 
ber, that throngh his whole course he must receive all his 
knowledge through the eye. None of his ideas can he agsoci- 
ated with sound. Te must, in the school-room, carry on the 
double process of translating signs, which are his vernacular, 
into English, which is to him a foreign language, and vice 
versa. He has difficulties to meet at every step, that do not 
lie in the way of those who can hear and speak. To put the 
deaf-mute on an equality with hearing and speaking children, 
he ought obviously.to be allowed more time to acquire the same 
amount of knowledge. It seems to the writer of this report 
both right and reasonable that the term of instruction for the 
deaf and dumb should be lengthened at least one year; and 
while the blind have difficulties of a different nature to contend 
with, another year added to their course of study would be of 
decided benefit. 

This view of the case is heartily endorsed by the Rey. W. 
W. Turner, late Principal of the American Asylum at Hart- 
ford,—a gentleman who has been associated with the deaf and 
dumb for forty-two years. In a recent letter he says: “Seven 
years, though a long time for the courting of a wife (so Jacob 
thought, or did think when he found he had got nobody 
but Leah), is far from being time enough for the thorough 


education of a child. I trust your legislators will see the thing 
in that light.” 
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T am sure that if cach legislator had a child here, he would 
do his best, to put our Board of Trustees entirely at ease, to 
extend the time that pupils may remain here. 

i haye spoken of a High Class, and have urged the neces- 
sity of organizing one. 'To make a High Class successful, we 
need not only intelligent pupils and a competent instructor, 
but we need all those means and appliances which will help 
to illustrate the teacher’s instructions, and make them inter- 
esting. We want a first-class philosophical apparatus, also a 
skeleton and such models as will enable us to illustrate anat- 
omy and physiology. With nothing but text-books to aid 
him, no teacher in the world can give the most successful 
instruction in the sciences. 

Musie is a department of instruction for the blind that 
requires a considerable outlay for instruments. Much time is 
required for practice, and to give those who receive instruction 
on the piano all the time they ought to have, they onght to 
have another instrument. 

T would respectfully call your attention to the horse, buggy. 
and eutter belonging to the Institution. Cervantes tells us that 
Don Quixote was four days considering what name to give 
his horse—a jade of which it was said, “gui fantum pellis et 
ossa fuil,’? which being translated out of the Latin into the 
language of Michigan means, “he was nothing but skin and 
bones.” Don Quixote wanted to tell the world what his horse 
had been and what he now was. He therefore called him 
= Rozinante.” Now “ Rozin® means “2 common horse,” and 
“ante” means “before.” "The two put together signify that 
Rozinante, once a common horse, now claimed precedence of 
all other horses in Spain. This ambitious description will 
hardly apply to the horse belonging to the Michigan Institu- 
tion. What that animal may have once been I know not. 
| have been in the State but six vears. But I have friends, 
who, when I carry strangers, are kind enough to inform them 
that Tam not so poor as to own either the horse or buggy. 
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The buggy and cutter are cach worthy of the steed that draws 
them. J would suggest that such an Institution as ours will 
he when completed, should indulge in a turnout that is 
respectable, and that will not attract remark upon the 
streets by reason of its shabbiness. 

A blooded 2.40 animal, with accoutrements to match, is not 
desired, but a good, neat, serviceable horse, buggy, and cutter, 
are certainly much needed. 

The Institution is located a mile from town. It isa long 
walk for the blind, more particularly the girls, as well as for 
the matron and lady teachers, and for some others. We need 
some kind of a conveyance to run on wheels, and that is large 
enough to accommodate the persons above referred to, so that 
attendance at church can be regular and easy. Before this 
report is transmitted to the Legislature, I trust the front build- 
ing will be ready for use. Gas pipes have been laid in every 
part of the whole building, so that we might be ready to light 
with gas as soon as it could be obtained. Kerosene has several 
disadvantages, and in so large a family as ours they are a serious 
consideration. The safety of both building and occupants is, 
beyond all question, endangered. With all the care that can 
be used, lamps are liable to be handled by careless hands, and 
eyen to be accidentally upset by the blind or by others. There 
is then the chance of fire as well as of personal injury, and the 
certainty of detriment to whatever wood-work the oil may 
touch. We ought to do one of two things: either to con- 
nect with the gas works in the city of Flint, or to make our 
own gas. We would most earnestly recommend that measures 
be taken as soon as possible to light the building with gas. 
This will involve a considerable outlay for fixtures, as well as 
for gas works, or to defray the expense of bringing the gas 
from Flint. 

We are often asked how our mechanical department is 
succeeding. We have one of the finest buildings for mechan- 
ical purposes that the writer of this has ever seen, and as yet 
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our pupils haye derived no appreciable benefit from it. The 
reason is this: We have not yet been furnished with the 
means to put it into successful operation. We need from the 
present Legislature an appropriation sufficient to stock the 
mechanical department, to pay the salaries of foremen, and, in 
short, to put the whole thing in full operation. We then 
expect to show to all comers that our pupils can acquit them- 
selyes as well in the shops as they certainly do in the school- 
rooms. 

Our Institution is beautifully located. It stands on high 
ground, and commands a delightful view. ‘The road directly 
in front has been taken up, and the space now enclosed by 
fences is ample for ornamental grounds. The native trees 
have been spared as far as possible, but the ground is now in a 
very rough condition. We need an appropriation which will 
enable us to grade the grounds, and to lay out walks and drives 
where they would be appropriate. We ougnt also to have 
growing on our grounds specimens of every ornamental tree 
that will flourish in this latitude, thus making the grounds 
not only a source of pleasure and pride to all visitors and 
residents, either in the Institution or the city and town, but a 
means of culture to our pupils. It is to be hoped that no 
narrow, utilitarian views will prevent proper attention being 
given to this subject. The buildings are a credit to the State, 
and the grounds are so situated as to offer uncommon adyan- 
tages for the exercise of good taste in laying them out and 
beautifying them. : 

With the building completed there arises the necessity of 
furnishing it. What furniture belongs to the Institution is 
much worn, and some of it absolutely unfit to be taken to the 
newly completed front. The rooms designed for public use 
will have to stand with bare floors until we are supplied with 
funds to furnish them properly. The rooms oceupied by the 
teachers and other officers of the Institution will not be in 
very much better condition. 
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A proper regard for the comfort of those to whom the State 
gives a home, as a part of their just compensation for services 
rendered, would demand that their rooms should be neatly, 
comfortably, and tastefully furnished. No extravagant expend- 
iture is needed or asked, but it is no more than just to give 
suitable furnishing to rooms that are themselves models of 
good taste, and that are to be permanently occupied by persons 
engaged in the education and care of the deaf and dumb and 
the blind. 

It is unnecessary to say that such rooms as are designed 
purely for public use should be furnished in a manner to cor- 
respond with the general appearance of the building as well 
ag with that of the rooms themselves. 

We have recently received, as the gift of the late Charles 
Dickens, two copies of “The Old Curiosity Shop” in raised 
print for the blind, another evidence of the large-hearted 
beneyolence of the great novelist, whose death brought a pang 
to the hearts of so many loving and admiring readers. Our 
thanks are also due to the editors of the following papers, for 
their kindness in sending us their respective journals: 


Detroit Tribune, Marshall Statesman, 
Port Huron Times, Barry County Record, 
Mute Home Circle, Coldwater Sentinel, 
Lansing Republican, Hastings Banner, 

Bay City Journal, Flint Globe. 


Wolverine Citizen. 


We also gratefully acknowledge the kindness of the Flint 
and Pere Marquette, Flint and Holly, Detroit and Milwaukee, 
Michigan Southern, and Michigan Central Railroads, in grant- 
ing free transportation to our pupils on their return to their 
homes at the close of the term. 

In calling attention to a subject which at this stage in the 
history of our Institution is certainly entitled to considera- 
tion, allow me to quote a few words from the yery able paper 
on “The Organization of an Institution for the Deaf and 
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Dumb.” read by Philip G. Gillett, Principal of the Hlinois 
Institution. at the late convention in Indianapolis. He says: 

«'The question of compensation has always been in our Insti- 
tutions one of no little annoyance. It will continue to he so 
until 2 fair remuneration is made to officers, which has not 
generally been done. The compensation of an experienced 
instructor should be adequate not only to the sustenance and 
education of his family, but sufficient to relieve him from 
special anxiety relative to the future, and enable him to be 
constantly well informed in the progress of current literature 
and science.” 

The salaries paid to persons engaged in educating the deaf 
and dumb and the blind in this Institution are not equal in 
all cases to the value of the services rendered. ‘They will not 
allow a teacher living out of the Institution to do much more 
than barely support his family, and he cannot do even that 
decently without strict economy. We pay as well, perhaps, as 
some other Institutions do, but there are several that pay better. 
This subject is one that has been constantly agitated, but which 
the writer of this report has not deemed it advisable publicly 
to refer to until now. He now sees that we shall not in future 
be urging upon the Legislature the completion of long 
delayed buildings. He knows that cur demands will soon 
be simply for the ordinary current expenses. The Insti- 
tution stands well with the public, and no false modesty will 
prevent him from saying that we are doing good work in the 
good cause of educating the unfortunate. He believes that 
those who haye stuck to that work through the pioneer period, 
are, when that is passed, entitled to a better compensation than 
they have thus far received, and respectfully suggests that dne 
notice of what he believes to be just claims be taken in the 
estimate for current expenses for the next two years. 

Upon the coat-of-arms of the State of Michigan, conspic- 
uously mounted upon our main building, is this significant 
word: “ Tuebor*—* 1 will watch over.’ It is an everlastiny 
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promise from the State to watch over her institutions of be- 
neyolence, and we trust the members of the present Legislature 
will consider themselyes bound by it, and will dispense their 
fostering care with judicious liberality. 
Respectfully submitted. 
EGBERT L. BANGS, 
Principal. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE 
FOR THE YEAR 1869. 


To the Trustees of the Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
the Blind: 

GunTLEMEN :—In accordance with the invitation which you 
had given me, I reached Flint on Saturday evening, June the 
26th. Your Principal, my old friend and co-laborer in the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Mr. FE. L. 
Bangs, kindly received me at the depot, and soon made me 
quite at home in the Institution whose interests the State of 
Michigan commits to your care. ‘The teachers and pupils 
gaye me a warm welcome, and I felt a real pleasure in thus 
being received as a friend of deaf-mutes. 

The formal examination of the classes did not commence 
till the following Tuesday morning. I had, therefore, two 
days to make obseryations of the buildings and grounds, and 
to notice the general bearing of the pupils. I must say that 
IT was exceedingly gratified with all that came under my 
notice. 

On Sunday forenoon a portion of the pupils, under the 
direction of Mr. Bangs, attended St. Paul’s Church, Flint. I 
interpreted the service as it was read by the Rector, Rey. Mr. 
Birchmore, and addressed the deaf-m utes, and gaye the other part 
of the congregation some account of the method of teaching 
deaf-mutes, and the progress of church work among those 
who have graduated at the various Institutions. 

In the afternoon I conducted service for all the pupils in 
the chapel of the Institution. Tt is a commendable featuro 
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of all the Institutions for the deaf and dumb in our country, 
that they have Sunday services for their pupils, conducted in 
appropriate chapels by the instructors. These silent minis- 
trations are impressive and touching. 

On Monday I had opportunities of examining the buildings 
more in detail, and was convinced that as soon as the main 
building should be completed, you would haye an establish- 
ment of which Michigan might well be proud. I derived 
much pleasure from yisiting the commodious and cheerful 
pbuilding lately erected for giving instruction in some of the 
trades. Attention to this department of the edueation of the 
deaf and dumb enables them to become useful, self-supporting 
citizens, after they go out from the fostering care of the Insti- 
tution to take their places in the mysterious battle of life. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to speak fayorably of the 
general bearing of the pupils, as they gathered from time 
to time in the chapel, the dining-room, the school-room, and 
the shop, or passed out for exercise and recreation on the 
grounds. It was evident that there had been patient efforts 
put forth on the part of the Principal, Instructors, Matron, and 
other officers of the Institution to lead the pupils to behaye as 
ladies and gentlemen. 

On Tuesday morning, June 29th, after prayer in the chapel, 
the closing examination of the classes fairly began. Mr. 
P.R. L. Pierce, of Grand Rapids, Dr. A. A. Thompson, of Ver- 
montville, and Prof. O. Hosford, Superintendent of Publie 
Instruction, were associated with the writer of this report in 
this examination, which was patiently continued during two 
days and a half. 

We first visited the school-room of Miss Emma A. Petrie, a 
deaf-mute, who had an interesting class of one year’s standing. 
At a signal from their teacher they turned to their large slates 
and promptly wrote their names, ages, and residences. T made 
the signs for various animals and familiar objects, and they 
quickly wrote the names. ‘Chey were exercised in adjectives, 
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singular and plural nouns, the irregular ag and in the 
putting of adjectives and nouns together. The WOH Seed 
and with were given out to be incorporated into original sen- 
tences. The following was a specimen : “A woman feeds a 
little elephant with cake.” The pupils were able to perform 
simple examples in addition and subtraction. ‘They answered 
with general correctness several questions in their Seripture 
lessons. They enumerated several of the things men make in 
contrast with some which God makes. Without going further 
into detail, the exercises of these children, who, ten months 
before, had emerged from the darkness of ignorance and taken 
up the very elements of language, showed that they had been 
faithfully taught by their sympathetic and enthusiastic teacher. 

In Glass VI, taught by Mr. Louis D. Pomeroy, we found a 
bright company of boys and girls who had mostly been 
two years under instruction. ‘To show their practical knowl- 
edge of geography, they drew upon their large slates outlines of 
different parts of the earth, and answered promiscuous ques- 
tions in relation to this common but important study. The 
following sentences were selected as specimens. ‘“ America 
was discovered by Columbus 300 years ago.” “ Alaska 'Terri- 
tory is in the northwestern part of America.” “ Michigan is 
almost surrounded by lakes.” “Lake Superior is the largest 
lake in the United States.” A good knowledge of the United 
States was manitested. Examples in multiplication were well 
performed, Several original sentences on words given by the 
visitors, exercises in the comparison of adjectives, and answers 
by signs to questions put in signs as to knowledge of general 
facts, led to the conclusion that Mr. Pomeroy had been hard 
at work during the academic year. 

After dinner, Mr. Bangs desired us to examine the pupils of 
Mr. William §. Smith, a deaf-mute, forming Division B, of 
Class V, and having been three years under instruction. There 
was quite a number of naturally dull members of this class, 
80 that the committee felt that much credit was due to Mr. 
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Smith for its respectable appearance. The following were 
selected from original sentences written upon words given to 
the class : 

“A man can jump over a table.” 

« A man cannot litt an elephant.” 

“A woman whips a bad girl with a stick.” 

“A girl asked her parents’ consent. She went to visit her 
friends, ‘Che friends invited her to sit on a chair. She loved 
to read a book. ‘The friends made her a present of it.” 

he class had a fair knowledge of elementary arithmetic, 
and of several of the characters of the Old Testament. The 
remainder of the afternoon was spent in examining the blind 
pupils of the Institution, under Miss 8. M. Hoagland. 

They evinced a thorough knowledge of grammar, history, 
arithmetic, geography, algebra, and the general truths of the 
Bible. Lhe instruction of these sightless children of the 
Great Father is mostly oral. It seemed marvelous, therefore, 
to the examiners, that they could retain so much knowledge 
by a simple effort of memory. Brilliant recitations were made 
in relation to the periods of Grecian History, the mythology 
of the ancients, the Argonautic expedition, Theseus, Homer, 
Lyeurgus, Draco, Solon, Croesus, Epaminondas, Alexander, and 
other prominent characters of ancient history. In arithme- 
tic several difficult problems in interest end fractions were 
solyed mentally. ‘Lime moved on too rapidly, and it was nee- 
essary to cut short the examination, evidently to the disap- 
pointment of both teacher and pupils. Everyone who was 
present felt like congratulating Miss Hoagland on the suecess 
which had crowned her labors during the year. 

On Wednesday morning at 8 o’clock the committee resumed 
their agreeable labors, and examined Division A, Class V, 
under the charge of Mr. Austin W. Mann, a semi-mute. These 
pupils were naturally brighter than those of Division B, and 
haying been under instruction three and four years, showed a 
very good command of language. ‘They wrote vocabularies of 
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different classes of nouns. The words wear. touch, love, and 
by, were suggested to be incorporated into original sentences. 

The following were selected at random: “T cannot touch 
soul.” “Lake Superior touches Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota.” “Mr. Bangs loves Master Dwight because he is 
good.” “All people love silver money.” “All sheep Jove salt.” 
“A woman wears an apron.” “That farmer was kicked by a 
horse.” 

Seyeral problems in arithmetic were worked out, showing 
familiarity with the signs +,—, X, and +. In geography 
the writer asked a number of questions rapidly by signs, the 
answers being given in the same graphic language. These were 
interpreted orally for the benefit of the examiners and the 
ladies and gentlemen who were present. We thus, in a short 
time, found that these pupils had a perfect, knowledge of the 
general facts of geography. With a large map of Michigan 
before them, all pointed out correctly their places of residence. 

In Part IIT of Dr. Peet’s Elementary Course they did well 
on the History of Man. The following were among sentences 
written on suggested words: ‘Some boys are troublesome to 
their parents.” “A mother whipped her boy Jecause he was 
saucy.” Creditable sketches of characters referred to in Serip- 
ture lessons were quickly written out on their large slates. 

One boy wrote from memory the Lord’s Prayer. Class IV, 
taught by William H. Brennan, a deaf-mute, had been under 
instruction four years. They had been studying the account 
of animals as given in Dr. Peet’s Third Part, and wrote 
correctly the classifleation into quadrupeds, birds, insects, ete. 

To show their knowledge of the comparison of adjectives, 
several good sentences were written, of which the following is . 
one: “The ant is smaller by far than the kitten, but the ant 
is more industrious than the kitten.” From sentences on can 
and could, these were chosen: ‘ Master Harris can run as fast 
asa deer.” “Last winter I could skate on the smooth ice.” It 
is impossible, in a report of this kind, to do justice to the 
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teacher and the pupils. For instance, in geography, from a 
largo number of written questions and answers, the following 
selections must suffice : 

What two Southern States tonch the Mis 
—Touisiana and Mississippi. Where is Cape Sable? It is 
south of Florida. What are the divisions of the Western Con- 
tinent2 North and South America. What States border on 
the Atlantic Ocean, and what on the Pacific? Correctly 
answered. In arithmetic and Scripture lessons the class did 
well. The Ten Commandments were written from memory. 

Class IIT, Division B, under instruction five years, had sey- 
eral who were below the average in intellectual endowments. 
Their teacher, Mx. Willis Hubbard, a semi-mute, had, however, 


brought them to a fair knowledge of the exercises and studies 


sippi? Answer 


in which they had been engaged. A portion of the class was 
bright and active, and sustained a first-rate examination. Sev- 
eral of the States were bounded correctly, their capitals and 
principal rivers being also stated. They evinced familiarity 
with the four ground rules of arithmetic. They wrote inter- 
esting descriptions of the whale, goose, great hoa, alligator. 
woodcock, cel, catfish, ostrich, cockroach, ladybug, oyster. 
clam, bot-fly, earthworm, and hornet. The following are speci- 
mens: “The ladybug has a speckled color on its back. It 
erawls on the cabbage to eat lice.” “ The goose is like a duck. 
It is large. Its neck is long. It is fond of corn. The geese 
have their young ones. They often lead them to the water to 
swim. They are happy to swim.’ “ The greaé boa is the 
largest of reptiles. It is very dangerous. It often hides away 
among the bushes. When it sees small animals or children, 
suddenly it darts at them and squeezes them, and their bodies 
are broken in many pieces. It sometimes swallows a large ox. 
and eyen a tiger. Whenit is torpid it cannot chase or bite 
any animals. A little child can walk along the great boa, or 
Kill it.” 
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The Chart of Hssential Sentences led to sentences being 
written on models. The model being: “The sun makes us 
warm.” one boy wrote: “Congress declared this country free 
and independent” Besides having a good knowledge of the 
Scripture lessons, they were able to answer seyeral questions 
on the Gospel according to St. Matthew. Dropping for a few 
moments the examination in writing, which is somewhat slow 
and tedious, we allowed the pupils to answer in natural signs. 
Faces lighted up, and hands were busily in motion, as accounts 
were given of various Scripture characters, the birth of our 
Saviour, and the conduct of the cruel Herod. 

Having been present at the afternoon chapel service, at 
which it was my privilege to baptize two fine boys, one the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas L. Brown, and the other of Mr. 
and Mrs. Willis Hubbard, the committce proceeded to the 
examination of Class III, Division A, of five years standing, and 
under the instruction of Mr. Thomas L. Brown. The pupils 
sustained themselves very well in all the studies as indicated 
by the programme of studies they had gone over during the 
year. 

Mr. Brown, himself a deaf-mute, had clearly inspired his 
pupils with great enthusiasm for the study of the history 
of the United States. They answered in signs, quickly and 
intelligently, questions that were put to them in signs, in rela- 
tion to Pocahontas, Gen. Washington, prominent Indian chiefs, 
the Revolutionary War, ete. They wrote short compositions 
on miscellaneous topics, ¢. g., the Declaration of Independence, 
Columbus, Washington, John Smith, Magellan, the iron- 
willed Jackson, Cortez, Marion, the Telegraph, the Constitu- 
tion, William Penn, Michigan, Arnold, Thomas Jefferson, and 
La Fayette. Those on the Telegraph and La Fayette were 
selected for publication. 


“THE TELEGRAPH. 


“The Magnetic Telegraph, now of the most important nse, 
and great triumph of human mind, was invented in 1844, by 
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Morse. It was first established from Washington to Baltimore. 
and the work was successful. Many telegraph wires can be 
seen along the railroad. Cable is like the telegraph, but it is 
laid at the bottom of the sea, across bays, straits, etc. The 
ereat cable across the mighty Atlantic, from Ireland to New- 
foundland, is called the Atlantic cable, by which we can hear 
from the Old World the next hour after the events took place. 
Had this cable been laid before the war of 1812 the British 
army would haye ese aped the disastrous defeat at the battle of 
New Orleans, when the treaty between this country and Eng- 
land had been made, and as there were no steé sambouts, it was 
months before the news of the treaty could arrive in America. 
No doubt a telegram would haye saved a good deal of gun- 
powder and blood. Both this country and Europe are threat- 
ened in all directions by the telegraph wires. The earth will. 
in the future, be covered like a net, and all news can be brought 


from place to place as fast as lightning.” 


“LA FAYEDLE. 

“La Fayette was the favorite of Washington. While Mr. 
Brown’s father was educated at Hartford, La Fayette came to 
Conneeticut and Hartford. Mr. Brown’s father saw him, and 
also many people assembled from many miles to see him. The 
people of our beloved country love him, for he did great services 
to the young Republic. Did you ever see him? | almost for- 
get to say of the death of Washington. When Washington 
died, it was a severe blow to La Fayette. La Fayette saw a grave 
in which Washington was put. It made him weep. It proves 
that he loved Washington strongly. Though La Fayette died, 
yet his fame continues, triumphing over death.” 

The members of the class made it appear that they were 
familiar with all the divisions of the earth’s surface, both on 
land and water. They gave the countries which had a hot 
climate, as well as those which had a cold one. They wrote 
out the names of several of the largest cities of the world, and 
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in other ways showed the results of the thorough drill which 
they had received in the important subject of geography. The 
committee, and other friends of the Institution who were 
present, were much gratified with the knowledge which these 
dear children had acquired of the facts and traths of God's 
Holy Word. 

On Thursday morning, after prayers, we entered upon the 
examination of Class 11, haying a standing of six years, and 
being under the instruction of Mr. P. N. Nicoles, a deaf-mute. 
This successful teacher and his intelligent pupils seemed in 
perfect harmony and sympathy with cach other. We were, 
therefore, not surprised at being treated to a brilliant and 
intensely interesting examination. At the request of the com- 
mittee, I at first used the sign language freely, and found the 
pupils thoroughly conversant with the facts of the history they 
had been studying. By signs, one after another told us all 
about the Crusades, Cordova and its library, Alfred the Great. 
William the Conqueror, Richard the Lion-Hearted, Edward 
the Third, Wars of the Roses, Henry the Kighth, Elizabeth: 
Queen of England, Oliver Cromwell, ete. In order that the 
committee and other visitors might understand all that was 
going on, I interpreted from signs into spoken language. ‘To 
prove that the members of this class-had the ability to give in 
writing the facts to which they had referred in signs, the 
following exercises are presented: 

“Cordoya was a city in Spain which the Moors got pos- 
session of. It was a splendid one, having a library containing 
600,000 volumes. When the Moors were driven out of Spain, 
Jordova got out of their hands.” 


“QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

“T assure you that it is my pleasure to tell you as to what I 
know of Elizabeth, Queen of England. She, the history of 
the world has been informing me, was celebrated for her per- 
sonal beauty, and she governed the people of England well, 
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and to their full satisfaction. It was well known that she pos- 


sonal beauty, and many men liked to marry her, but 


sessed per 
ason that she wanted to be a 


she refused to do so for the re 
r of England, though she was jealous and angry while 
Therefore she was foolish, because 
As the history of the world 
ry wicked, intended 


sole rule 
uny person was married. 
she was a woman of jealousy. 
has been telling me, Elizabeth, who was ve 
to kill Mary, the Queen of Scots, and at last Mary fled to France 
for protection; but she was arrested and she was kept prisoner 
Blizabeth had no mercy on her, because 


for eighteen years. 
1 she was resolved to put 


her heart was as hard as a stone, anc 
her to death, and accordingly she signed her death-warrant. 
At last Mary was beheaded. This was very dreadful. Some 
time afterward Blizabeth was called to die.” 

In Natural Philosophy, the class explained by signs the gen- 
eral principles and essential properties, and wrote upon the 
qualities which distinguish different kinds of matter,—porosity, 
density, rarity, compressibility, quality, elasticity, malleability, 
extension, motion, velocity, force, ete. We can only say, all 
did well. 

The following biographical sketches are selected from im- 
promptu compositions, rapidly thrown off, on the large slates. 
All were worthy of publication, but we can only give those on 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln: 


“GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

“T assure you that it is my pleasure to tell you as to what I 
know of that great man whose name stands at the head of this 
sketch. That name is very familiar, not only to the people of 
this country, but to those of the world also. He was the first: 
President of the United States, to which high position he was 
elected by the voice of a grateful people. He was a native of 
Westmoreland County, Virginia. He is well known to haye 
filled the office of the Presidency well, and to the full satisfac- 
tion of the people. His life was a very happy one. His kind- 
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hosts of friends. He is dead. 


ness and generosity made him 
‘Smell sweet, and blossom 


but his virtues, which were many, 
in the dust.” 


“ ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


“Abraham Lincoln was the sixteenth President of the 
United States. He administered the government with the sole 
yiew toward securing the prosperity and happiness of the 
nation. He was entirely enlisted on the side of freedom, 
and was celebrated for his anti-slavery sentiments. He suc- 
ceeded in freeing the colored people from slavery in the Southern 
States. Soon after he was elected President of the United 
States again, he was assassinated by Mr. Booth, in a theatre at 
Washington, D. C., on the 14th of April, 1865. Thongh long 
since gone to his final rest, his name is still fondly remembered 
by us all, and it will be remembered as long as this Republie 
shall remain independent.” 

In closing, the pupils made a very pleasing impression by 
their quickness and correctness in answering questions upon 
the general facts of our Saviour’s life. 

lass 1, of seven years standing, under the instruction of 
Mr. W. L. M. Breg, a deaf-mute, was next visited by the com- 
mittee. This was the most advanced class of the Institution. 
After all we had seen in the other classes, we expected a great 
deal from this, and we were not disappointed. The whole 
examination was a complete success, reflecting great credit 
upon Mr. Breg, who had evidently strained every nerve during 
the year to adyance the pupils committed to his care. As we 
entered the school-room of Mr. Breg, his pupils rose and 
rapidly filled their large slates with “ Words of Welcome.” 
The following are specimens: 


iow n) v a 
WELCOME TO THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE—BY ALLIE W. 
HAMILTON. 


“Tt affords us the utmost pleasure to welcome to this school- 
room Rey. Dr. Gallaudet, Prof. Hosford, Superintendent of 
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Public Schools in Michigan, and Dr. Thompson. We shall do 
the best we can to please three such celebrated men by our 
improvement. ‘They are appointed to examine us. We hope 
they shall not be stern in examining us. Our studies embrace 
history, rhetoric, natural philosophy, and the Holy Bible. 
As I like natural philosophy better than any other study, | 
hope they will examine us in that study. We highly appre- 
ciate their kindness in coming to examine us. Having learned 
that Dr. Gallaudet has decided to come and be one of our 
examiners, I leaped for joy. [have often heard of him, and 
also that he was one of the best friends of the mute; I have 
longed for years to see him. Now nothing could be a higher 
source of happiness to me than to see him and the other gen- 
tlemen with him. Last Sunday Mr. Gallaudet appeared at 
St. Paul’s church, before the citizens of the city and us, and 
he was favored by a large audience. He delivered us lectures 
with such pleasantness and ease that we were highly en- 
chanted,—edified. We can hardly find language to express to 
you how thankful we feel to you for this kindness in giving 
us such good lectures. We are in high hopes that the exam- 
iners will be satisfied with our exercises.” 


“WORDS OF WELCOME—BY MISS ISORA A. PIXLEY. 


“Oh! welcome, welcome, to the three members of the com- 
mittee of examination, Rey. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., Ree- 
tor of St. Ann’s Church for the benefit of the deaf-mutes in 
New York, Prof. Hosford, the well known Superintendent of 
Public Schools of Michigan. and Dr. Thompson, who are now 
examining us. It gives us much pleasure to see them, and 
our sincerest hope is that they will not be very severe in criti- 
cising us, and that our improvement will be to them a source 
of more happiness than they have imagined. We give it as 
our opinion, that Rey. Mr. Gallaudet inherits the qualities of 
his dear father, who was the founder of the first Institution 
for the deaf-mutes in America, and first taught the language 
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of signs in our country, which has continued to spread 
throughout almost every State. We assure you that we shall 
never throw away the memory of the kindness of Rey. Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, but will only remember it forever, and 
we are much indebted. We are happy to say that we have 
completed the studies of Goodrich’s History of the World, 
Davies’ University Arithmetic, the Senior year of the Graduated 
Sunday-School Text-books, natural philosophy, and rhetoric. 
The History of the World is much the best. The Holy Bible 
is of the greatest importance to us, and without it we could 
not do right. We do hope that they will never forget the 
happy time they will soon have passed here, after their 
departure for home.” 

All were familiar with the History which had formed their 
text-book. The study of rhetoric had interested them very 
much during the year. Years before, Mr. Breg, as a pupil of 
the New York Institution, had been carefully trained in this 
study, by Mr. I. L. Peet. The following off-hand composition 
quickly appeared on the large slates in answer to various ques- 
tions put to the class by the committee : 

What is Rhetoric? Ans. “It isthe art of composition. Some 
consider it the art of public speaking; others the art of per- 
suasion. Itis to language what painting and seulpture are 
to real life.” 

What is Personification? Ans. “ Personification is that 
figure of speech in which we attribute life and action to inani- 
mate objects.” 

Fxample: “Although Alexander was one of the most 
famous conquerors, yet Death finally conquered him.” 

What is Comparison? Ans. “Itis the likening of one object 
to another, and is generally denoted by like, as, or so.” 

Example: “Youth is like the spring time, gay and beauti- 
ful and full of joy.” 


What is Antithesis? Ans. “Antithesis is the placing 
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of opposites in juxtaposition, of hightening the object by 
contrast.” 

Example: ‘“'Che soul of the righteous is in a state of light, 
but the soul of the wicked is in that of darkness.” 

What is Hyperbole? Ans. “ Ifyperbole is the exaggerating 
of anything, and the deaf-mutes are much given to it.” 

Example: “As the news that the Pacific Railroad was com- 
pleted arrived in Flint, they threw the people in so much 
excitement that a cannon was fired, and this almost shook this 
house to its foundations, and left me almost breathless.” 

The committee only had time to give a cursory examination 
in natural philosophy, arithmetic, and the Bible, but from 
what they saw, were conyinced that the pupils had made good 
progress in these studies. The teacher and his well-disciplined 
class seemed to court the fullest investigation as to the results 
of the year’s work, and the committee regretted that they were 
obliged to close their agreeable task sooner than they would 
have wished, in order that dinner might be attended to, and 
preparations made for the closing exercises, to be held in the 
chapel during the afternoon. 

The following compositions, selected from a number which 
had been prepared by the members of this class, will give a 
fair idea of their ability to express thoughts in written 
language : 


* FORGIVENESS. 


“Oh! how blessed it is to act the part of a forgiver! The 
forgiveness which is thus given away ouly makes the cup of 
the forgiven more full of happiness and content, even more 
full than that of the one who was forgiven. In early and 
barbarous ages the word “ Forgiveness” was hardly known to 
the world, and he who forgave his enemy was adjudged by 
all to be a coward; but now that religion has spread her be- 
nignant beams oyer three-fourths of the world, the one who 
forgives his greatest enemy is said to be one of the most noble 
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Our Lord, in that beautiful prayer which he 


of mankind. 
give others if we would be 


has giyen us, commands us to for 
A more beautiful and wise command could not be 


given to us, and we ought to bow to it with cheerfulness, and 
to throw our whole hearts into our obedience. But the great- 
est example of forgiveness that we can find and follow, is that 


forgiven. 


of Jesus forgiving those who have treated him worst. An ex- 


ample that can equal that of Jesus cannot be found. And we 
ought all to follow in his steps. If we are forgiven by Jesus 
then we will enter into the happy place where there is ever- 


lasting peace.” 
“LOSS OF HEARING. 


“ When I was buta child I often thought of the deaf and 
dumb, but I little thought that I should meet with the same 
misfortune; but when I was between nine and ten I found 
myself deprived of my hearing, and many bitter tears I shed. 
Many weary years rolled by before I became reconciled to my 
fate, for T was not so good as to read the Bible to give me any 
comfort, on account of my eyes troubling me, which had kept 
me from schoo] a great part of four years. 

“But after seven years rolled on, I gradually became contented 
with my lot. Lattended school some, but my deafness deprived 
me of nearly all the advantages enjoyed by my more fayored 
companions, and my progress in my studies was consequently 
slow. This troubled me greatly, for I was a great lover of 
study, and I wished to gain a good education, that I might be 
useful as well as happy. After seyen years I heard of this 
noble Institution, and I was filled with the greatest desire to 
come here, hoping that 1 might be able to gain the knowledge 
which, ina hearing school, was denied me. But there were 
many obstacles in my way, and my dear mother did not know 
whether it was best to let me come or not. I teased her to let 
me come until T wore her patience out. At last she let me 
come, und happy was I when I bade my friends good-bye, for 
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[knew that I was growing up, and would soon be thrown upon 
the world’s tender mercy, and how that would be for me to 
have to meet its temptations and its storms, and forever be 
ignorant of its deceptions; and so I put my trust on God, and 
arrived here safe and happy, and not a cloud has arisen to 
darken the horizon of my home of silence, hub peace and hap- 
piness prevailed over me, and have until this day: and how 
thankful I feel to my Heavenly Father to think that he has 
not doomed the deaf and dumb to ignorance as well as silence, 
but has poured the light of knowledge and salvation into their 
dark minds, and caused their hearts to sing for joy. 

“As soon as I began to understand the strange sign language, 
[ felt like another girl. Every day has opened to me some new 
beauty of the sign language. But I can say that I would far 
rather hear, than to be here and have to learn in this way, for 
how pleasant it is to go to church and hear what there is said, 
and that is what I cannot do. I am very thankful that I am 
not deprived of speech, for I loye the articulation class the best. 
[wish it was so that I could be tanght all the time in articula- 
tion, for the lovely and pleasant signs do no good to me when 
T leave here, where articulation is of the greatest adyantage to 
me. I think it is very wrong to call the poor mutes ‘dummies,’ 
as many do, when it is true that some of them are eyen more 
bright and intelligent than some of them that hear. I have 
been deaf nearly eleven years, and have only been here about 
three years, and I feel very thankful to my teacher for having 
opened the doors of instruction to me. He never heard a 
human yoice, yet it is wonderful what he knows, and he has 
labored very hard to have me and all well taught. He has also 
cheered us when discouraged, and helped us in every way he 
could, and I will forever cherish his memory, for he has done 
nothing in vain, and I trust that God in future will give him a 
crown of life. Our yacation is near at hand, and we shall soon 
haye to bid each other farewell, and I fear that I will never 


meet some of my classmates again, for most of them will 
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graduate now. They are my brothers and sisters in affection, 
and I am sorry to part from them, but /ndustry must be their 


motto. I hope they will put their trust in Christ, and at the 
end their tongue will be unloosed, and their ears will be 


unstopped.” 


At intervals during the progress of the examination of the 
regularly formed classes, the writer was much gratified in 
noting the progress which had been made in articulation and 
lip-reading by the pupils of ‘Mr. G. L. Brockett. These pupils 
had been selected from the classes of the Institution according 
to their capacity to improve in these desirable accomplishments, 
and had been drilled at such hours as would not interfere with 
their attendance upon the duties of the several classes to 
which they belonged. Most of those in this department were 
semi-deaf or semi-mute; some haying more or less imperfect 
hearing, others losing their hearing entirely after they had 
learned to speak, at ages from two to twelve. The calls which 
are made for different domestic animals were readily wnder- 
stood from the motion of the lips, and imitated by most of 
the class quite perfectly. As Mr. Brockett read a portion of 
history, two young men repeated the sentences after him dis- 
tinetly and audibly. Three young women gave a pleasing 
eyidence of their ability to catch from the lips and to sound 
words, as their teacher read part of a chapter of the Bible. 
Various other satisfactory exercises were given. 

The committee were of the decided opinion that the instruc- 
tion given in this department should be continued, and made 
as perfect as possible, so that every pupil of the Institution 
who shows any capacity for reading on the lips, or imitating 
the sounds of spoken words, shall haye the opportunity of 
faithful and patient culture. 

The committee formed a part of the large company which 
gathered in the chapel on the afternoon of Thursday, July Ist, 
to witness the closing exhibition of the session giyen by both 
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departments of the deaf-mutes and the blind, and were de- 
lighted with all they saw and heard. In concluding their 
report, the committee desire to congratulate the State of Mich- 
igan upon the suecess of this noble Institution, attributable 
to the fidelity of the Trustees, Principal, Instructors, and other 
officers. 

THOMAS GALLAUDET, Chairman. 

A. A. THOMPSON, 

O. HOSFORD, 

P. R. L. PIERCE. 

New York, Noy. 13, 1869. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE 
ON MUSIC, 1869. 


To the Trustees of the Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb, 
and Blind: 

In your selection of « committee for the examination of the 
pupils in the Institution under your management, I was 
honored in being assigned to that of music in the department 
of the blind, and IT can assure you that the results of my labors 
were not only exceedingly interesting, but highly satisfactory 
and profitable, and I shall long remember with pride and 
pleasure the interview with the Faculty and students with 
which I was most happily favored, particularly on the seeond 
and third days of the annual review, June 30th and July Ist, 
1869. In yocal music and instruction on the piano Miss Sarah 
EK. Le Roy’s class were first examined. This lady had been con- 
nected with!the musical department some three years, and 
displayed marked success, with an “aptness to teach” that 
indicated a thorough knowledge of her profession, coupled 
with ability to impart such to her pupils. The class of 
nine (two absent on account of illness), who had been half 
way through Jousse’s Musical Catechism, answered with a 
readiness and clearness of perception, questions touching the 
foundation elements of musical netation, rhythm, and melody, 
astonishing those present, who could hardly believe that these 
pupils were blind and yet had mastered so thoroughly and 
understandingly these principles. The adyanced class of fifteen 
(five of which were absent with the residuum of measles), who 
had been through the catechism, also hetrayed a knowledge 
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of the science, in all of its branches, both vocal and instru- 
mental, that was very gratifying. Questions were taken indis- 
eriminately from “Jousse” and readily answered, as well as 
those not ms the hook, and no one could fail to observe that 
they intelligibly grappled with most of the very diffieult 
problems involved in the musical scale, with its manifold modifi- 
cations in its chromatics and interyals. ‘These examinations 
were no “set affair” in particular studies and to a particular 
point, but extended indiscriminately through the entire range 
of the science, as applicable to both voeal and instrumental 
performances, and unfolded clearly what the pupils had been 
faught and why they knew it. I yvegarded these classes with a 
ereat deal of favor, because from them will go forth those who 
will be teachers to others of the Art divine, and too much 
pains cannot be taken with such as show great proficiency in 
ciying them a thorough musical education. 

Not the least attractive and important in this connection 
is the use of the “Parlor Organ,” now becoming one of the 
household gods of nearly eyery family in the land. The ex- 
cellent instrument which has heen provided by the Trustees 
will be a new source of enjoyment to the blind, and it is one 
of the happiest evidences of the refinement and good taste, so 
characteristic of our people generally, that the Parlor Organ 
in some of its multiplied forms is making itself a * home-angel’* 
in both city and country, adding so much by its sweet and 
prolonged harmonies to the attractions of the fireside. Every 
rural church will eventually be supplied with one of these 
instruments, and the playing upon such and the teaching 
thereof will be a source of income and means of support to 
many of these pupils now being instructed at your Institution; 
and I feel confident that every hour legitimately taken from 
other studies and expended to this end will be blessed to the 
good of these unfortunates, beyond caleulation. Many of the 
pupils examined had taken lessons for five terms, others four, 


three. two, and one, and it was surprising to note the ability 
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and zeal with which this delightful study has been embraced. 
Of cowrse there was found the usual disparity of aptness and 
dullness of comprehension incident to pupils gifted with sight, 
but I unhesitatingly think that the same number of scholars 
taken promiscuously from any one of our public schools— 
years and opportunities being relatively considered—would 
not show greater improvement and love for the “concord 
of sweet sounds” in the same length of time than was 
eyidenced by these blind children. Of pupils in thorough- 
bass and harmony, there were only two; and one, Joseph Hill, 
being prevented by illness from being present, there can be no 
impropriety in naming the other, Miss Beattie Briggs, who 
passed a yery creditable examination in “ Zundel’s Method,” 
the exposition on the piano of the scale, chromatic tones, 
consecutive interval, thirds, fourths, fifths, and octaves, with 
equivocal chorus modulations, and some were remarkable. 
She also wrote readily upon the blackboard all musical signs 
and characters, and upon giving her the melody of a tune on 
the board, she would readily make a bass to it and write it out 
on the proper staff. Four other pupils not so far advanced in 
science made excellent progress in the blackboard exercises. 
giving evidence of their ability with further instruction to 
inake themselyes masters and mistresses of the art. 

In the class on the violin, taught by Mr. Julius Rice, there 
were fifteen pupils, some of whom exhibited marked pro- 
ficiency. Although none of them had received quite three 
terms instruction, yet such played readily in any key in the 
first, second, and third position; while such as had had only 
one term instruction played well in most of the keys in the 
first position. Not being a violinist, I could only judge of the 
execution by the successful hearing and taste, but I have cer- 
tainly heard much worse music from children and youths 
older in years, and blessed with vision and opportunities, than 
that given by these sightless ones: and I noticed particularly 
the grace of manner which characterized the holding of the 
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bow by the girls, who seemed, as is almost always the case, to 
be very apt in acquiring musical knowledge. 

The Brass Band, consisting of six pieces, to wit, an E-flat 
cornet, B-flat cornet, #-flat tenor, 2d E-flat tenor and alto, B- 
flat baritone, and an E-flat base, performed excellently. They 
had been under the efficient teaching of Prof. J. Henry Gardner, 
and they deserve special mention for their efforts. I can only 
speak of their performances us an entirety, not being able pro- 
fessionally to determine, even if it were possible so to do, as to 
the indiyidual progress of the pupils. They played well, and 
they add yery much to the interest that naturally centers around 
the Institution, and demonstrates the wisdom of imparting as 
much musical knowledge as is possible to the blind; and in 
this Band was readily seen by all, what faithful training and 
constant practice will accomplish. 

It will not be necessary, in concluding this brief and 
imperfect report, to add anything by way of enforcing the 
necessity of giving these unfortunates every opportunity for 
the cultivation of this delightful science. This idea has been 
fully anticipated by the Trustees, as is evidenced in their deter- 
mination to provide all necessary facilities and opportunities 
for instruction; and the appropriation made by the last Legis- 
lature for musical instruments has been wisely and judiciously 
expended upon the elegant Steinway piano, the rich-toned 
Smith organ, and the beautiful set of brass instruments here- 
tofore referred to. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

P. R. L. PEIRCE, 
Com. in Examination in Musical Department. 
GrRanp Rarips, August 7, 1869. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 1869. 


BY JOHN J. BUCHANAN. 


Seventeen years have elapsed since this school went into 
operation, with a single pupil, in a rented house. This Insti- 
tution was commenced in the summer of 1854. Sinee that 
time it has constantly prospered, and the number of pupils has 
increased every year, and now we haye 140 pupils. This Insti- 
tution is like a large tree that has sprung up from the seed 
planted years ago, and it seems as if time itself could never 
bring it to decay. What a capacions and elegant building 
stands on this commanding eminence! It looks, indeed, like 
a royal palace, fit for the habitation of a king. The main 
building is in process of completion, and is expected to be 
finished at no distant time. When finished, it will present a 
beautiful and majestic appearance. It is a great blessing to 
us that the State of Michigan takes so much interest in the 
education of the unfortunate deaf and dumb and blind. We 
wish the Institution to stand as long as the earth remains, and 
the deaf-mutes and blind all to be educated. Mad this Insti- 
tution not been established, the unfortunate children of silence 
and darkness would haye been deprived of the adyantages of 
education. ‘The deaf-mutes, at least, would. still have been 
ignorant of the life of Christ, and the way of salvation, and 
the worship of the Lord. We acknowledge that we are unable 
to find language to express the gratitude we owe to the Legis- 
lature of this young State, for its enthusiastic efforts in pro- 


moting the welfare of all the deaf and dumb and blind, and 
10 
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likewise for its generosity in appropriating large sums of money 
for the completion of these buildings. Before we who are 
deat and dumb first crossed the threshold of this Institution, 
which is an incalculable blessing to us and to the blind, we 
were cut off from social privileges and the consolations of 
religion. Our minds were kept in torpid inactivity, so our 
parents and friends were prevented from holding familiar inter- 
course with us. But as we entered our Alma Mater, our minds 
began to be enlightened. By means of the course of instrue- 
tion pursued here, we haye stepped up the hill of education by 
degrees, until we enjoy the power of reading, and also of 
talking by writing. But still owr education is in the same 
condition that the main building is—both ure unfinished. 
During our short sojourn here, we haye paid much attention 
to the enlightenment and improyement of our minds, and to 
ihe benefits to be derived from a knowledge of language and 
an acquaintance with the studies pursued here. But to-morrow 
will call us to leave our Alma Mater, and we go forth into the 
world as citizens. where either our career must be one of hap- 
piness or misery, of virtue or of vice. ‘The younger pupils feel 
cheerful and buoyant at the approach of the coming vacation, 
but it makes us, the graduating pupils, sad to think of bidding 
a final adieu to the noble and hospitable walls from which we 
are about to depart, no more to return. It also makes us sad 
to think of parting with our school companions, probably 
neyer to see all their smiling faces again. And a sad farewell 
swells up from our hearts to these noble walls, and this beauti- 
ful chapel, and those pleasant grounds, and that smiling ereek. 

To you, our respected Trustees, our hearts are warmed with 
sincere gratitude for those kindnesses which you haye bestowed 
upon us during our stay here. We cannot look back but with 
feelings of gratitude upon the many privileges which you have 
given us by which our education has been improved. We now 
feel gratified to say, that from month to month, and from year 


to year, we have been much pleased to meet you in your official 
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visits to this Institution. You know that we, the graduating 
pupils, will soon be separated from this Institution, our dear 
home, the adyantages of which you haye, with great kindness, 
provided for us. May the goodness of the Lord prolong your 
lives, and grant you many comforts, that you may do good to 
others who remain hereafter under instruction in this Institu- 
tion. We promise to remember you with gratitude till our 
death. ‘Though our hearts grow sad, yet let us say a last word. 
“ Farewell,” to you. 

To you, our kind Principal, we owe a great debt of grati- 
tude, for the fatherly care you have exercised over us, and for 
the kind attention you have given to promoting our welfare. 
Let us assure you that we think you are worthy of the position 
you hold, aud it is our earnest desire that you may be spared 
long to continue to be as useful to other pupils as you have 
been to us. We feel very sad to depart from such a good Prin- 
cipal as you have proved to be, and such a useful Institution, 
where we have gathered the harvest of education. Again, let 
us say to you that your acts of kindness are engraved upon 
our hearts so that time cannot efface them. We shall always 
look back to-our school days with thankful hearts. -And now, 
we bid you a very sad farewell. 

To you, our dear Matron, I should do injustice, not only 
to myself and my graduating friends but to you, if I should 
leave this Institution withont testifying to you our appreci- 
ation of your services. Since you became our Matron, we have 
uniformly found you zealous, prompt, and industrious in the 
discharge of your responsible duties. We, the graduating 
pupils, return our most earnest and heartfelt thanks to you 
for the remarkably patient attention you haye paid to us in 
sickness and in health. We cherish an earnest hope that 
whereyer you go you will bear with you the assurance of our 
high esteem for you. Our most fervent wish is that you will 
sti hold the responsible office of Matron as long as your 
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health allows. With feelings of regret at leaving you, we bid 
you an affectionate farewe ‘i. 

To you, our be loved teacher and his co-laborers, we are 
ander many obligations fo you for the kind and faithful efforts 
you have made to enlighten our minds, and to instill into 
them moral principles, and especially for the patience and 
perseverance you have had in correcting the habits we had 
formed before coming here. We assure you that the position 
you hold is one of the most useful and important in the world, 
for you diffuse the light of knowledge into the darkened 
minds of the deaf and dumb, and restore them to society. 
To-day we feel very sorry to discontinue our studies with you 
as our teachers, buf now we make a resolution that we will 
deyote a part of every day to reading and learning, and that 
we will think of what you taught us. Let us ask to walk in 
the way of righteousness. We bid you an affectionate farewell. 

To our schoolmates and classmates, I would say a few part- 
ing words to you. When, we look upon the days we haye 
passed in pursuing our studies, we are very sorry to find how 
much time we have wasted in idleness; and we cannot but 
wish much to recall the lost time; but, alas! it will never return 
to us, and will always more and mrore depart from us. I am 
anxious to have you learn from this that it is of invaluable 
importance to improye eyery moment and be careful of your 
precious time. Let me adyise you to love your good Principal 
and teachers, and obey them without the least reluctance. 
Remember that you should neyer enter your school without 
your lessons well studied, and that when you eraduate at this 
Institution you will be very happy if you have studied hard 
and behaved well. Although we feel sad at departing from 
you, we shall never forget the many happy hours which we 
have passed with you. It is with deep regret that we part with 
you, but we hope to meet you all in the world to come if we 
shall neyer meet in this. T’o you a sad farewell. 
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To you, my graduating classmates and schoolmates, when 
we look back over the past seven years and consider how our 
minds were fettered in the chains of ignorance, and compare 
them with what they are at the present time, we cannot but. 
rejoice and render our thanks to God, the dispenser of bless- 
ings. Now we shall no longer depend on our dear teachers to 
aid and guide us in the improvement of our minds and mor- 
ality. We go into the world to depend upon ourselves in 
moral principles and in the improvement of our minds. We 
shall doubtless meet with many trials and afflictions, but if we 
are firm in Christ we shall be safe in the end. Before I depart 
from you I beseech you all to live well in the world, that when 
you die you will meet each other with much joy and pleasure 
in the world to come. I bid you and all other friends an. 
affectionate farewell. 


* 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS FOR 1869. 
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DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
CLASS VIL 
Taught by Miss Emma A. Petrie. 


Boys under instruction: 
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Boys, 14. 

Girls: 
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The last named of the girls has been under the instruction 
of Mr. MeGann, in Canada, eighteen months. 
Girls, 5. Boys and girls, 19. 
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STUDIES. 
1. Peet's Elementary Lesson as far as Page 164. 
2. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons. Seven sections, with ques- 
tions on the same. 
3, Arithmetic. Exercises in simple addition and subtraction. 
CLASS VL. 
Taught by L. D. Pomeroy. 


Boys under instruction: 
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Boys 6. 
Girls: 
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Girls, 7. Total, 13. 

STUDIES. 

1. Dr. Peet's Elementary Lesson, beginning with Lesson 
158. he class have completed the book and reviewed the 
same. 

2. Dr. Peet’s Third Part, begining at Chapter Second, on 
Comparison. The class completed and reviewed the whole 
chapter. Then, taking up “ History of Animals,” beginning 
with Section II, Quadrupeds, they finished the section on 
Amphibious Quadrupeds and reviewed the same. 
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3. Geography—Monteith’s First Lessons. This study was 
taken up about the middle of the term; the class have com- 
pleted and reviewed thirty pages. Some proficiency has also 
been made in drawing maps with the crayons. 

+. Arithmetic, in the progressive Table Book. Vhe class have 
completed and reviewed addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 

5, Dr. Peet's Seripture Lessons—thirteen sections: completed 
and reviewed the same. 

6. Composition. Letter writing once a month: from time 
to time original compositions have been ‘written upon the 


slate. 
7. Penmanship. Writing in a copy-hook one half-hour each 
week, 
4 CLASS V.—DIVISION B. 


Taught by William 8S. Smith. 


Girls under instruetion: 
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— Girls, 6. 

_ Boys: ' 
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‘Boys, 4. Total. 10, 
TIM ave, £ e ees . . wip tainiat + A 
There are two divisions in this class. Division No. 1 is 
Composed of five pupils. _ They have reviewed and finished 
Peet's Elementary Lessons, and have gone over the History 
of Man in the Course of Instruction, Part Il, and Section 
ll 
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[X in the History of the Bible. Division No. 2 consisted of 
five pupils. This division has reviewed Peet’s Elementary 
Lessons and Section VI in the Scripture Lessons. Both 
divisions have been exercised on simple addition and sub- 
traction, and also in writing sentences, narrative, figures, and 


answers fo easy questions. 
CLASS V.—DIVISION 4. 
Taught by Austin W. Mann. 


Boys under instruction: 
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Boys, 7. 

Girls : 
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Girls, 4. Total, 11. 

STUDIES. 

1. Peet’s Elementary Lessons: reviewed and finished, the 
middle of March last. 

9, Robingon’s Progressive Table Book. The class haye 
studied but little of this book, but they have been exercised 
from two to four times a week on examples given by the 
teacher. ‘They haye been taught addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. 

3. Monteith’s Lessons in Geography. Commenced Jan. 
20th, 1869. Studied and reviewed as far as Lesson XXVIII. 
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4. Peet's Part Third. Commenced March 18th, 1869. 
Studied and reviewed three sections of chapter one on the 


History of Man. P : 
5. Scripture Lessons. Thirteen sections studied and reviewed, 


from the history of Adam and Eye to Joshua. Of late they 
haye been required to write synopses in their own language of 
the characters and incidents mentioned in the sections. 

6. Particular attention has been given to sentence writing, 
daily. Each pupil has been required to narrate something 
that has fallen under his or her observation outside of the 
school-room. Words and phrases from the text-books haye 
been given them to construct sentences on. They have also 
been at short intervals required to write ont some story related 
by the teacher in the sign language. Letters to parents and 
friends the first Wednesday of each month. Penmanship 
eyery Friday afternoon. 

CLASS IV. 
Taught by William H. Brennan. 


Boys under instruction : 
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Girls, 6. Total, 13. 
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STUDIES. 

1. Dr. Peet's Part Third. The class has studied and 
reviewed during the year as far as Page 96, and ten sections of 
further development of verbs. 

2, Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, £5 lessons. 

3. Arithmetic Exercises in addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. 


¢, once a month. 


4. Compositions ; letter-writin 
5. Twenty sections in Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons. 


CLASS ILL.—DIVISION b. 
Taught by Willis Hubbard. 


Boys under instruction : 
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Girls: | 
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Girls, 8. ‘Total, 13. 

STUDLES. 

1. Monteith’s Manual of Geography. ‘The class haye gone 
oyer and reviewed 93 lessons in this book, embracing general 
description and definitions, and the geography and historical 
outlines of the United States and the rest of North America, 
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They have been practiced in language, putting the questions 
and answers on the principal eyents and the yarious States into 
the narrative form, adding such ideas as they have otherwise 
picked up. 

2. Primary Arithmetic. They haye, with one or two excep- 
tions, performed every example in the book, whieh includes 
the four ground rules and simple fractions. 

3. Dr. Peet’s Part Third. They have read abont and de- 
scribed in their own language, the yarious animals whose 
characteristics are given on Pages 92 and 133 inclusive, and 
have also been practiced on the infinitive mood. 

4. Grammar, according to the Chart of Essential Sentences. 
They have also been practiced in writing original sentences 
on words and phrases taken from their text-books. 

5. Seripture Lessons, to Section X XI. 

6. The primary year of a series of Sunday-school text-books. 
They haye committed to memory 28 lessons, which include 
the whole or part of the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, and 8th chapters of 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

7. Compositions weekly, and letter-writing monthly. 


CLASS 11T.—DIVISION A. 
Taught by Thomas L. Brown. 


Girls under instruction: 
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Boys, 11. Total 17. 
STUDIES. 

1. Primary History of the United States, Quackenbos’ ; 
commenced last year, finished and reviewed. 

2, Manual of Geography, Monteith’s and MeNally’s; from 
the 40th lesson to the end, except Astronomy. 

3. Arithmetic; Robinson’s Written Rudiments, as far as 
page 72. 


4, Sunday Study, Knox’s Primary Year; finished. 


GLASS I1.—STANDING SIX YEARS. 


Taught by P. N. Nicoles. 
Under instruction : 
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Boys, 6. Girls, 3. ‘Total 9. 
STUDIES. 
1. Goodrich’s History of the World, from Chapter XCIL to 
CLIV (60 lessons’, embracing the Romans under the Popes, 
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the Ottoman Empire, the different countries of Europe, the 
barbarians, the Gauls, the Crusades, the French Revolution, 
the Wars of the Roses, the Dark Ages, ete. Fach pupil has been 
required to recite in the sign language, the paragraphs of the 
lessons, and then write synopses of the Jessons in their own 
language. - 

2, Natural Philosophy. Parker’s First Lessons has been the 
text-book used. The class have gone over and reviewed fifteen 
lessons, embracing matter, essential qualities and properties 
of matter, attraction of matter, motion and velocity, centre 
of‘ grayity, the lever and pulley, friction, pressure of the 
fluids, ete. 

3. Arithmetic. Robinson’s Practical Arithmetic has been 
used ag text-book. One hundred and fifty pages have been 
gone over and reviewed. Much attention has been paid to 
fractions. 

4. Original compositions. Letter-writing. Exercises on differ- 
ent phrases, news of the day, and yarious other subjects have at 
different times engaged the attention of the class, with the great 
end in yiew of acquiring as much precision and correctness as 
possible in the use of written language. 

5. Biography. Brief sketches of some of the most eminent 
personages have been given to the class in the sign language, 
and by them translated into writing in their own language. 

6. Bible. Kmox’s Second Year of the graduated Sunday- 
school text-books has been finished and partly reviewed. 


CLASS I.—STANDING SEVEN YEARS. 


Taught by W. L. M. Breg. 
Under instruction : 
Marcus B. Butler 
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Mary Phelps. ..--- phy a ixiots rate «sega Se VERLOS 
Marion E. Crouch. : e : eee ee a 
Anna R. Hyland... : F ge ecgiogta ran ee 5s 
Blleni J, Buchanan’. cn cue Guess 7 

Tsoya A. Pixley... -- LA WE Pe om ee 


Boys, 5. Girls, 6. Total, 11. 
STUDIES. 

1. History. Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the World has 
been the principal text-book of the year. The class resumed 
their lessons in history, from the progress of the decline of 
Yome, and finished this text-book. In the morning the pupils 
haye been frequently required to recite in the sign language 
any paragraph of the lesson assigned to them without the 
teacher’s explanation, in order to see if they expressed the 
right idea, and to give abstracts of the lessons in their own 
language. This course has been pursued to throw the pupils 
as much as possible upon their own resources, and to lead 
them into habits of independent study and mental action, in 
order to prepare them for future progress in the acquisition of 
language. 

2. Natural Philosophy. Parker's First Lessons has still been 
used as the text-book, and finished. Portions of the text-book 
haye been committed to memory for evening lessons, and the 
recitation required by signs and in writing. They have been 
encouraged to write accounts of the contents of the chapter in 
language of their own. 

3. The Bible. The text-book used has been Knox’s Senior 
Year of the graduated Sunday-school text-books. Twenty 
lessons with questions in this book have been studied and 
reviewed, and the questions answered in spelling and in writing. 

4. Arithmetic. Davies’ University Arithmetic has still been 
continued in use. The class have devoted their especial atten- 
tion to common fractions. reduction of common fractions, dec- 
imals, percentage, profit and loss, simple and compound inter- 
est, problems in simple interest, and insurance. 
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5. Rhetoric. The class haye been exercised in such figures 
of speech as comparison, metaphor, antithesis, personification, 
apostrophe, hyperbole, and parallel. 

6. Composition. The class have been required to write 
weekly on themes given by their teacher or those of their own 
choice. Letter-writing every month. 

7. Biographical sketches. The class haye been required to 
try to obtain as much knowledge of the celebrated characters of 
ancient and modern times as they could, and to give sketches 
of them in writing in their ow language. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARTICULATION. 
Conducted by G. L. Brockett. 2 

Names of pupils: 

1, Charles Harris (absent), became deaf at the age of 16 years; 
has been in school four years, and can read the lips and 
converse well. 

2. John B. Mead, became deaf at the age of four years; in 
school six years; reads the lips and converses well. 

3. James Simpson; in school two years; can read the lips 
and conyerse well. 

4. Delos A. Simpson, partially deaf from birth; has been in 
the school three years; can read the lips and conyerse pretty 
well. 

5. Clarissa Penn (absent), in school five years; can rend the 
lips and conyerse some. 


j. Marion E. Crouch, became deaf at the age of ten years ; 
in school two years; can talk pretty well and read the lips 
some. 

7 Anna Hyland, became deaf nine to ten years ago; has 
been in school three years; can talk pretty well and read the 
lips some. 

8. Mary Phelps, became deaf at the age of five years; has 
been in school seven years; talks quite indistinctly but reads 
the lips some. 

12 
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9, William Allman, became deaf at the age of two years; 
has been in school seven years; talks quite indistinctly, cannot 
read the lips much. 

10. Frank F. Andrews, perhaps born deat; has been in 
school here two years, and one and a half in Ohio; talks quite 
indistinetly and reads the lips some. 

11. Velina Buttolph, lost hearing at the age of three years; in 
school five years; is learning to talk, and reads the lips some. 

12. Clara Bisbee, became deaf when about one year old; has 
been in school two years; has enlarged tonsils and indistinct 
utterance; reads the lips a little. 

13. Polly Croy, age at which she became deaf unknown: 
has been in school seyen years, and has been in class a few 
weeks only; learns some. 

14. Aldarett Cole, perhaps born deat; in school three years: 
not distinct utterance; reads the lips a little. 

15, Earnest Dorman, became deaf when three years old; in 
school one year; speaks some words plainly; cannot read the 
lips much. 

16. Frank Eggleston, not deaf; in school six years; defec- 
tive lips and palate; has good hearing. 

17. John W. Foote, became deaf at the age of eight; in 
school two years; improves in talking, reads the lips a little. 

18. Henry Friedrich, became deaf when seyen years old; in 
school three-years; improyes in talking; reads the lips a little. 

19. Henry M. George, beeame deaf when four years old; in 
school six years; speaks a few words well; cannot read the 
lips. 

20. Oryilla Gatchell, partially deaf from birth; in school 
one year; talks plainly; can hear considerably. 

21. Celia Harris, became deaf when six weeks old; in 
school seyen years; talks indistinctly; reads the lips some. 

22. Emma Lambert, became deaf at the age of one year or 
less; in school four years; talks indistinetly, and reads the 
lips a little. 
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23. Frank Loranger, became deaf when two years old; in 
school three years; can read the lips pretty well. 

24, John, R. Lewis, became deaf when ten years old; 
school two years; talks plainly ; cannot read the lips. 

95. Charles M. Mead, became deaf between the age of six 
and seven; in school five years; talks indistinctly ; reads the 
lips some. 

26. Levi Murray, became deaf from six months to one year 
old; in school four years; is learning to talk; reads the lips 
but little. 

27. James McDonough, born deaf; two’ years; is learning 
to talk some; reads the lips some. 

28. Susan Nowlen, became deaf when six years old; in 
school six years; is learning to talk some ; reads the lips some. 

29. Almira Pitcher, became deaf at the age of two anda 
half yeurs; in school two years; talks some; reads the lips 
some. 

30. Davis 8. Rector, became deaf when seven years old; in 
school five years; speaks indistinctly; reads the lips some. 

31. William A. Ranspach, became deaf when six years old; 
in school two years; speaks indistinctly, and reads the lips 
some. 

32. Edward Van Damme, lost his hearing when a year or 
two old; has improved much in talking, and seems to haye ¢ 
good conception of uttering sounds. 

33. Halsey Wilbur, became deaf at the age of one year and 
nine months; in school six years; is learning some; cannot 
read the lips. 
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REPORT 


OF THE INSTITUTION 


INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND. 
Taught by Miss S. M. Hoagland. 


Names of pupils and number of years in attendance : 


Miss Beattie Briggs. 


Amelia Bradley. . 


Florence TIunn....... 


Miss Laura Carl. . 
Mary Auton. 
Ruth Sprague. 
Ellen Cutler. . 


Christine Smith. ....-- 
Melinda Murphy... ..- 


Laura Berry. 

* Phebe Topler.... 
Blizabeth 
Katie Snyder. 
Elizabeth Jones. . . 
Agatha Ialmbach 

Master Joseph Hill.....- 
~ Jacob Everhart 
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« Frank Knapp. - 


Alphonso Wood .... 
Adolphus Morrill....-. 


«Norris Ihubbard 


jamin Cook... +- 
Benjamin Cook 


~ James Coneley 
Willie Luhlan... 


Sweetland. 


STUDIES. 


1. Kerl’s Common-School Grammar, completed : 


Miss Beattie Briggs. 
Flora Ifunn, 
Amelia Bradley, 
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Miss Melinda Murphey, 
“  Libbie Jones (absent). 
Mast. Joseph Hill, 
“Jacob Everhart, 
* Krank Knapp. 
», Kerl’s First Lessons in Grammar, nearly completed : 
Miss Laura Carl, 
“ Mary Auton, 
«Ellen Cutler, 
Ruth Sprague, 
Libbie Sweetland. 
«Agatha Kalmbach (absent), 
Mast. Johnny Smith. 
Oscar Rasin. 
3. Monteith’s Geography, Series No. 3, completed: 
Miss Laura Carl, 
“~ Mary Auton, 
Libbie Sweetland. 
Ruth Sprague. 
Ellen Cutler, 
Melinda Murphy, 
« Agatha Kalmbach (absent), 
Mast. Jacob Hyerhart. 
* — Osear Rasin, 
Frank Knapp, 
John Smith. 
4. Monteith’s Geography, Series No, 2. completed to Envope : 
Miss Christina Smith, 
“Laura Berry, 
Mast. Adolphus Merrill. 
«Alphonso Wood, 
Benjamin Cook, 
“Norris Hubbard. 
5. Monteith’s Geography. Series No. 1. completed. Taught 
in part by blind pupils : 
Miss Katie Snyder, 
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Miss Phebe Topler, 
Mast. James Conely, 

« Willie Luhlan, 

6. Progressive Intellectual Arithmetic, to Page 141: 
Miss Laura Carl, 

« Ellen Cutler, 

Melinda Murphy, 

* Mary Auton, 

«Agatha Kalmbach (absent), 
Mr. John Smith, 

“ Joseph Hill, 

* Jacob Everhart, 

“ Oscar Rasin, 

“ Prank Knapp. 
7. Arithmetic on the slate, through division. Taught by 


Miss Briggs, a blind pupil: 
Miss Christina Smith, 
Mr. Adolphus Merrill, 
* Alphonso Wood, 
* Benjamin Cook, 
* Norris Hubbard. 
8. Arithmetic. Beginners, taught by blind pupils: 
Miss Katie Snyder, 
Libbie Sweetland, 
“ Ruth Sprague, 
Christina Smith, 
“Laura Berry, 
Mr. James Conely, 
* Willie Lublan, 
* Alphonso Wood. 
9, Tower's Intellectual Algebra, completed : 
Miss Beattie Briggs, 
“ Amelia Bradley, 
“ Libbie Jones (absent), 
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Mr. Joseph Hill, 
* Jacob Everhart, 
10. Goodrich’s History of Greece, completed: 
Miss Beattie Briggs, 
“ Flora Hunn, 
Mr. Joseph THill, 
« Prank Knapp. 
11. Goodrich’s Pictorial History of the World, through 
Asia, Africa, and part of Europe: 
Miss Mary Auton, 
«Amelia Bradley, 
«© Miss Ruth Sprague, 
«Ellen Cutler, 
« Agatha Kalmbach (absent), 
“ Libbie Jones (absent), 
Mr. Jacob Everhart, 
“ Frank Knapp, 
« Adolphus Merrill, 
“ John Smith, 
“ Oscar Rasin. 
12. Spelling. Dictionary in raised print from the H’s to 
the L’s: 
Miss Beattie Briggs, 
“Mary Anton, 
“ Melinda Murphy, 
Flora Hunn, 
* Ruth Sprague, 
Libbie Jones, 
Mr. Joseph Hill, 
* John Smith, 
“ Frank Knapp. 


9G 


MUSICAL REPORT 


Teacher, Miss S. 2. Le Roy. 


BIENNIAL 


REPORT OF THE 


FOR 


INSTITUTION 


Received a new Chickering Piano April Ist, previous to that 


fime using two. 


Number of terms cach pupil has reeeived instruction : 


Flora Eun... .. 
Jacob Everhart... 
Beattie Briges.... 
Melinda Murphey 
Oscar Rasin..... 
Laura Carl....... 
Frank Knapp 
Amelia Bradley 
Libbie Sweetland. 
Mary Auton... 
John Smith... . 
Norris Hubbard 


Alphonso Wood.... 


Joseph Hill... 
William 
Christine Smith... 


Phebe Topler...... 


Katie Snyder..... 


Luhlan. .. 


Pupils finished in musical catechism : 


Ellen Cutler, 
Ruth Sprague, 
Melinda Murphy, 
Mary Auton, 
Amelia Bradley. 
Florence Hunn, 
Laura Carl, 
Beatta Briggs, 
Frank Knapp, 
Joseph Hill, 


In May began using the organ. 


5 


5 


terms. 
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Jacob Eyerhart, 
Adolphus Merrill, 
Oscar Rasin, 
John P. Smith. 

Those pupils half through : 
Christine Smith, 
Laura Berry, 
Libbie Sweetland, 
Phebe Topler, 
Alphonso Wood, 
Norris Hubbard. 
James Conely, 
Benjamin Cook, 
William Luhlan. 

Pupils in blackboard writing since February: © 
Beatta Briggs, 
Flora Hunn, 
Joseph Hill, 
Lanra Carl, 
Agatha Kalmbach, 
Libbie Jones, 
Oscar Rasin. 

Tn thorough bass: 
Beatta Briggs, 
Joseph Hill. 

On the organ, ten lessons: 
Beatta Briggs, 
Joseph Hill. 


VIOLIN CLASS, 
Taught by Prof. Julius Rice. 


Alphonso Wood has received 110 lessons. 
Frank Knapp has received 110 lessons. 
Jacob Everhart has received 110 lessons. 
Jolp Smith has receiyed 110 lessons. 
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Joseph Hill has received 75 lessons. 
Amelia Bradley has received 110 lessons. 
Melinda Murphy has received 110 lessons. 
Ruth Sprague has received 110 lessons. 
Flora Hunn has received 110 lessons. 
Beatta Briggs has received 75 lessons. 
These all can play in any key in the first, seeond, and third 
position. 
Adolphus Morrill has received 75 lessons. 
Benjamin Cook has received 75 lessons. 
Oscar Rasin has received 75 lessons. 
James Conely has received 75 lessons. 
William Luhlan has received 75 lessons. 
These play any key in the first position. 


BRASS BAND. 
Taught by Prof. J. Henry Gardner. 

1. Josoph Hill, the leader, has received 52 lessons and can 
play in all the different keys as far as he ean reach on the 
upper notes, and plays the lead to ten different pieces. 

2. Jacob Everhart has received 52 lessons this term, and can 
play in all the different keys, and plays his part to ten or more 
picees. 

3. Alphonso Wood has had 52 lessons, and can play in 
different keys, and his part to ten or more pieces. 

4, Oscar Rasin, the same as above. 

5. Benjamin Cook has received about 30 lessons; ean play in 
four or five different keys. 

6. John P. Smith has received 52 lessons this term; can play 
in all the different keys and his part to all the pieces. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES AT THE EXHIBITION, HELD IN THE 
CHAPEL OF THE INSTITUTION, JULY 1st. 1869. 

1. Music by the Blind Band—* Adrian Quickstep.” 

2. Exercises at the Slates, by Pupils of the First Year. 

3. Musie by Blind Pupils—* Echo Chorus.” 

4, Sign Recitation—* Fishing through the Ice.” By Clar- 
ence Sanford. 

5. Violin Solo—* Home, Sweet Home, with Variations.” 
By Miss Florence Hunn. 

6. Sign Recitation —* Twilight.” By Miss Isora Pixley. 

7. Music—* Ever of Thee.” 

8 “The Open Window”—Sign Recitation. By Allie W. 
Hamilton. 

9. Exercises in Articulation. 

10. Sign Recitation—* Extract from Eyangeline.” By Miss 
Ellen Buchanan. 

11. Music—* Faust’s Schuetzen March.” 

12. Exercises at the Slates, by Members of the Class of the 
Seyenth Year. 

13. Music—* Beautiful Isle of the Sea.” 

14. Sign Recitation—* Sheridan’s Ride.” By Miss Anna M. 
Furgeson. 

15. Duet—* Barearole.” By Misses Florence Hunn and 
Ellen Cutler. 

16. Valedictory Address, by John J. Buchanan. 

17. Music—* Sprague’s Grand March.” 

18. Diplomas given. 

19. Remarks from Members of the Examining Committee. 


20. Music—* Mr. and Mrs. Snibbs.” By Joseph Hill and 
Plorence Hunn. 


REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE YEAR 1870. 


Lo the Board of Trustees of the Michigan Institution for the Kducation of 
the Deaf and Dumb, and the Blind : 

The annual examination of the pupils of the Michigan In- 
stitution for the education of the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, took place at the Institution in Flint, under the gene- 
ral direction of the Principal, E. L. Bangs, Esq., assisted by 
the teachers of the respective classes, during the last week in 
June, 1870. Two of the members of the committee invited 
to conduct the examination were present, namely: the Chair- 
man, Rey. W. W. Turner, late Principal of the American 
Asylum at Hartford, and Rey. William Hogarth, D. D., of 
Detroit. ‘The place of the absent member, Rey. Mr. Leach of 
Saginaw City, was supplied for a part of the time by Dr. G. 
W. Fish, one of the Trustees, and then by Rey. A. McSween 
of Flint. Every facility was afforded the examiners for ascer- 
taining what progress had been made by each class in the 
studies of the year, and how much each pupil knew of the 
lessons gone over. Questions were put by one of them to each 
individual of the class on the subjects under review ; topies 
were suggested by them upon which each one should write. 
No opportunity was afforded the teachers, neither was any 
desired by them, to sereen the ignorant, to favor the idle, or 
to show off exercises specially prepared for the occasion. 
Everything was fair and impartial, and the result was satisfac- 
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tory to the committee and creditable both to the teachers and 
the pupils. 

The elass of deaf-mutes last admitted to the Institution was 
the first examined. It consisted of those who began with the 
term less than a year ago; had been taught in two divisions in 
the same room, the smaller and inferior portion, six in number, 
by Miss Sarah De Mott, and the larger and more intelligent 
part, thirteen in number, by Miss Mary Alderman. The object 
of both had been to teach their pupils the names of common 
things, common actions, and common qualities, so as to be 
able to write them, to spell them with their fingers, and give 
their meaning in signs. Then to join the qualifying word with 
the name of a thing, and that of a subject with an action, so 
as to construct proper phrases; and, finally, to form simple 
sentences, descriptive of familiar occurrences or expressive of 
their feelings and wants. They showed their ability to do this 
promptly by writing as directed on their slates, or by finger 
spelling. They had used Dr. Peet’s Elementary Lessons for 
the Deaf and Dumb, and seemed to understand the portion of 
it which they had gone over. 

The committee were pleased to find that the Principal of the 
Institution had adopted the true method of arranging the 
divisions of this class, and of the other classes also: that of 
putting together the intelligent pupils in one and the dull 
pupils in the other, on the principle of equality in regard to 
attainments and ability. This mode of classification is 
unquestionably the one best caleulated to secure the comfort of 
the teachers and the greatest improvement of both divisions of 
the pupils. The sixth class, of two years standing, taught by 
Miss Emma A. Petrie, was next examined on the studies of the 
year. ‘These pupils had finished the Elementary Lessons and 
were able to answer the questions proposed on any of them ; 
also on some chapters of the Third Part of Peet’s Course of 
Instruction, and on a considerable portion of his Seripture 


Lessons. ‘They were able to add, subtract, and multiply. Some 
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of them could perform simple sume in division. On the whole 
they acquitted themselves well. 

The examination of the fifth class, tanght by Mr. John J. 
Buchanan, closed the exercises of the first day. The class 
had been under instruction for three years, had learned about 
70 pages of Goodrich’s History of the United States, and for 
the most part answered questions correctly which were selected 
at random and put to them individually. In like manner, 
and with similar success, they went over Peet’s Scripture 
Lessons, through the Old Testament. They had studied an 
elementary treatise on geography, and had devoted some 
time to the common operations of arithmetic, with which 
they gave evidence of being familiar. Their progress during 
the year was quite commendable, showing that they had been 
industrious and attentiye scholars, and that they had been 
faithfully taught. 

The second day, devoted to the examination of the deaf- 
mutes, was begun with the second or lowest division of the 
fourth class, taught by Mr. William H. Brennan. The general 
standing of these pupils was four years. They had gone over 
about the same course of study this year as the class pre- 
viously examined; yet the grade of the scholarship was 
inferior. This must not be attributed to any want of dili- 
gence on the part of the class, or to incapacity or unfaithful- 
ness on the part of the teacher. There is the same difference 
in regard to mental endowments among deaf and dumb 
children as among those who hear and speak. Some are highly 
gifted in all those attributes of mind, memory, judgment and 
perception, which are essential to superior scholarship, while 
others possess so few of these, that with great painstaking and 
laborious effort they can attain only to respectable mediocrity ; 
while still others fail to reach this point. It will happen, 
therefore, in all our institutions for the deaf and dumb in 
which the principle of classification previously alluded to has 
been adopted, that there will be a marked difference in the 
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ability of the classes to acquire knowledge and a corresponding 
difference in their progress in any given period of time. 

As examiners, therefore, we feel it to be a duty to commend 
honest endeayors to learn on the part of studious pupils of the 
evade aboye indicated, and especially to commend the patience 
a perseverance of their teacher, who has succeeded in 
elevating them to a respectable degree of improvement. Tho 
first diyision of the fourth class, taught by Mr. Austin W. 
Mann, was next examined. The time under instruction 
(four years) was the same as with the other division, but the 
range of study was more elevated, and the questions proposed 
to its members were answered more promptly and correctly. 
These were based upon Goodrich’s History of the United 
States, Monteith’s Object Lessons in Geography with the nse 
of maps, the ground rules of arithmetic, Peet’s Lessons in 
-Seripture History and Biography, and exercises in composition 
and the construetion of sentences upon a given word. On all 
these subjects the pupils of this class sustained themselves well, 
and with remarkable uniformity, as seven of its eleven members 
were marked alike and with the highest number below 
perfection. 

The third class, having been in the Institution from five to 
six years, taught by Mr. William L. M. Breg, came next in 
order and passed a fair examination in the studies of the year. 
These included History of the United States, elementary 
geography, Peet’s Course ‘of Instruction, and Scripture 
Lessons. They were able to perform the operations of the 
ground rules of arithmetic, and to write sentences and 
narratives in appropriate language from natural signs, and 
evidently had been thoroughly instructed. The second class, of 
six years standing, had been taught the year past in two 
divisions; the lowest, or second in point of attainments, by 
Mr. Willis Hubbard. This division was first examined. The 
studies of the term on which the committee were desired 
to ask questions had been, History of the United States to the 
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close of the war of the Revolution, geography and elements 
of astronomy, arithmetic as far as the division of fractions, 
a primary course of lessons on thp Bible, and English compo- 
sition. These subjects were taken up in order, and pursued 
sufficiently to show that the pupils of this division had been 
carefully instructed, and had, with a single exception, made 
themeelves fumiliar with the subjects to which their attention 
had been directed. The performances of the first division of 
the second class were yery satisfactory to the committee. Its 
general standing was six years, and its present teacher, Thomas 
L. Brown, had been in charge of it from the beginning. 

He directed the class by signs to write, as the first exercise, 
a welcome to the examining committee, which might be re- 
garded as a specimen of the ability cf each to use written 
language as a medium of expressing his ideas. This was very 
well done by all, but more correctly and ina more felicitous 
manner by some than by others. Two of the best of these 
efforts were published at the time in the newspapers; another 
is inserted in this report, because its writer, a lad of fifteen 
years of age, had lost his hearing in infancy, and had acquired 
his education from the signs of a deaf-mute instructor: 

“Rey. Mr. Turner, Rey. Dr. Hogarth, and Dr. Fish:—We 
welcome you all. We must express our joy to see you, Mr. 
Turner, for you were connected with the Hartford Institution 
for forty-two years, which shows that you are so well ac- 
quainted with the school of the deaf-mutes that you very 
likely know the many difficulties under which we are to acquire 
education. Rey. Dr. Hogarth: We are glad to see you, for 
you are known as an eminent clergyman of Detroit, in Michi- 
gan. Your lectures which were delivered to the people of 
Flint are said to be very good. We are glad to see you. 

“Dr. Fish—Aguin, for you have sometimes come here, and we 
know you are one of our efficient Trustees. We haye to be 
examined solemnly by you zll. Being embarrased in your 


presence, I feel as if I were not worth being in this second 
14 
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class, but I hope we will pass a successful examination, to the 
credit of my teacher, under whose instruction I haye been 
ever since I first came, an uneducated boy, six years ago. I 
write no longer, in order that you may have time enough to 
examine us, who are at your mercy.” 

The examination of this class in Universal History, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, arithmetic, composition, and 
the Bible, was well sustained and deserved special commenda- 
tion. The teacher asked the committee and spectators present 
to give an historical name and three or four other words, which 
he would write down and direct the class to wenye into a single 
sentence, to show how quickly and how well they could perform 
such an impromptu exercise. One gaye the name of Washing- 
ton, another the word mountain, another, strike; another, 
beloved, and another bravely. The sentence written by one of 
the boys in a yery short time, read as follows: 

“During the trying hours of the Reyolutionary war, in the 
days of General Washington, the mountain boys of Vermont 
went dravely out in fthe war-path to strike a blow for their 
beloved country.” 

The forenoon of the last day was mostly given to the exam- 
ination of the first or most advanced class of seyen years 
standing, under the instruction of Peter N. Nicoles. The 
Principal, Mr. Bangs, stated that this class felt some embar- 
rassment in appearing before the committee, in consequence of 
having been deprived of the customary reviews and special 
preparation for this ordeal. by the serious illness of their 
teacher for several weeks past, and that he was now barely 
able to be present: but the result showed that no apology was 
necessary. 

The class had evidently been thoroughly drilled, and had 
mastered eyery subject prescribed for study. The committee 
had rarely, if ever, witnessed a better examination in any 
school, The text-books used were put into their hands, and 
topics were selected by each in turn for the pupils to write 
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what they knew of the subject, from Monteith’s Physical 
Geography, Parker's Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, 
Goodrich’s History of America, Robinson’s Arithmetic as far 
as simple interest, and Alden’s Ethics for Sunday Lessons. 
Much time had been spent during the year in making the class 
familiar with idiomatic phrases antl the common forms of 
figurative language. With what suecess, may be gathered 
from the following answer of one of the boys 17 years old 
to the question proposed to him by one of the committee : 

Who was Americus Vespucius ? 

“Of all the daring navigators whose hearts swelled with 
ambition to haye their names immortalized in the memory of 
the people and the millions yet unborn, was Americus Ves- 
pucius, who was an Italian by birth. From his early boyhood, 
though he was pursuing another business, yet still his heart 
felt the kindlings of a sailor for the briny clement. So long 
as he had been a navigator his name increased in fame and 
glory. But the one thing that will throw a dark blot on his 
character is, that he, through his well-trained pen and eloquent 
tongue, called this yast continent America, after his name; 
and thus threw a dark mantle of obscurity over the wonderful 
adventures of Columbus, to whom belong the credit and 
honor for having first discoyered this country. But as long as 
most of our distinguished persons live, they will say whenever 
they speak of their patriotic country,— Hail, Columbia.’ ” 

In the examination of this class on natural philosophy, the 
properties of matter came under consideration, and the word 
“impenetrability” was written by one of the committee, on 
the slate of a girl fifteen years of age. She immediately 
wrote the following definition : 

“Tmpenetrability means the power which a body has of 
occupying a certain space, so that no other body can occupy 
that space without displacing the body. Thus, for example: 
If I lay a book on the table, and then I wish to puta slate in 
its place, I must displace the book, otherwise it will be an utter 
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impossibility to have the slate eceupy the place of the book. 
Everything is impenetrable, even the air; though the latter is 
avery thin substance, yet it has to be displaced before any- 
thing can oceupy its place. Were it not for impenetrability, 
Tam afraid that everything would be in confusion; for some 
one or some thing would be occupying the place where I am 
now standing, and I would still stand here, but this thing 
and I would be so mixed up that it would be hard to pick 
me out.” 

In order fully to comprehend what these teachers have 
accomplished during their seven years of labor with these deaf- 
mute children, and what attainments the latter have actually 
made, we should consider the peculiar difficulties which exist 
in their case, which do not exist in the ease of other children. 
They spend their early childhood without acquiring any 
language or medium of communication with those around 
them, except afew expressions of the countenance and motions 
of the arms, intelligible only to those most intimate with them, 
wid in some cases extended somewhat by the adoption of a 
limited range of conventional signs, hardly, at the best, desery- 
ing the name of a language of signs; and this is the whole 
instrumental stock with which they commence the learning of 
words and a written language. Their knowledge is confined 
almost exclusively to their own consciousness and perceptions. 
Hearing children, on the contrary, acquire an oral language 
wmost as soon and as fast as they have wants to express, 
or ideas to communicate, and by the time they are sent to 
school they know the names of nearly every thing, and every 
quality, and every action that come within the range of their 
observation. They can conyerse freely with all about them on all 
ordinary subjects, and have already gained a large amount of 
knowledge from the conversation of those older and wiser 
than themselves. In learning to read a language which they 
already know in its oral form, they have nothing to do but to 
learn the sound names of the printed letters which compose a 
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word, which sounds are already familiar, and then the sound 
name of the word itself, which they at once recognize as the 
neme of the thing which it represents. Thus, the object of 
teaching hearing and speaking children written language is to 
enable them to pronounce each word correetly, the enunciation 
of which conveys to them its meaning, or if it be a new word, 
itsmeaning may be easily given by words already known. Deaf 
and dumb children are taught written language by a different 
and a much more difficult process. A manualalphabet is used 
which has no significance, and when # word is spelt through this 
combination of finger motions conyeys no meaning to mutes, as 
the sound of a word orally spelt and pronounced does to hearing 
children. The teacher of the former must now translate the 
word into their sign language, and must yery soon begin to 
teach new signs as well as new words, in order that the sign 
language may be sufficiently copious to represent or translate 
the written language. ‘Through the whole course of their 
education this process of translation goes on. They think in 
signs, they conyerse in signs, and they get the meaning of 
written language by translating it into signs, just as a school 
boy gets the meaning of a lesson in his Latin reader by trans- 
lating every sentence into English. It must, therefore, be 
obyious at a glance, that more time and more labor, on the 
part of the teacher, are requisite to carry a class of deaf- 
mutes through a given course of study than a class of hearing 
children. Very few parents would think seven years at school 
sufficient time for their hearing children to get a good education. 

If, with all their advantages to begin with, more time is 
needful for them, how much more is a longer term necessary 
to educate deaf and dumb children as thoroughly? You may 
therefore readily believe your committeg, when they suy that they 
Were surprised at the results witnessed in the classes of your 
deaf-mute pupils. They were not prepared to expect so great 
progress in so short atime. They could not avoid the con- 
clusion that you had not only entrusted the direction and 
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oversight of your Institution to the right man, but that you 
had also associated with him the right persons to execute his 
plans, and faithfully to work through his system of instruc- 
tion. They cannot but hope that your Legislature will grant 
sufficient time for the accomplishment of all that is desirable 
in this direction, by permitting the deaf-mutes of your State 
to remain as long in this Institution as they would have their 
hearing and speaking children at common schools. 

In all schools for the deaf and dumb there are some semi- 
mutes, or children who can speak more or less, while they are 
either partially or wholly deaf. A few of these were born with 
imperfect hearing, and speak imperfectly in proportion to the 
extent of deafness. The rest of them were born with perfeet 
hearing, and after having learned to speak lost their hearing 
by accident or disease, and continue to speak imperfectly in 
proportion to the degree of deafness and the earliness of age 
at which hearing was lost. 

The articulation of semi-mutes may generally be improyed, 
and systematic efforts to that end have been made in your 
school, as in nearly all of the other schools for deaf-mutes in 
our country. A large proportion of your pupils—nearly one- 
fourth of the whole—are semi-mutes, who have been under a 
course of training for the improyement of their speech during 
the year. This work has been performed by Mr. George L. 
Brockett, who has devoted himself exclusively to this depart- 
ment of instruction. The committee were gratified to find 
that quite a number of them could speak so distinetly as to be 
understood ; several others so well, that those conversant with 
them could comprehend their meaning. About one-half of 
them could read the lips of persons speaking slowly and pro- 
nouncedly; seyeral of the rest could understand much that 
was said, and all could read a little. Pains had been taken to 
improve them all in lip-reading. From the statement made to 
the committee of the condition of these pupils a year ago, and 
from what they saw of Mr. Broekett’s mode of instruction, 
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they have no doubt that his well-directed efforts haye been 
attended with a commendable degree of success, and will be 
greatly beneficial to those semi-mutes in future. 

Before dismissing attention to this branch of their duty, the 
committee cannot forbear to congratulate the people of this 
State that its Legislature has so generously provided for the 
education of these unfortunate children, and has furnished 
them and their teachers such beautiful and conyenient accom- 
modations for the carrying out of this important enterprise ; 
thus recognizing the claims they have to instruction afforded 
freely to all other classes of the young, from the benefit of which, 
without this special provision, they would haye been hope- 
lesdly excluded by their peculiar misfortune. Were they 
acquire so much of language as to bring them into communi- 
cation with society, fitting them to engage in various business 
pursuits, and to share with othersin the enjoyments and relations 
of life. But more than all,—trom a state of utter ignorance of 
religious truths and duties, they are here brought to the knowl- 
edge of God and Ifis revealed will, of Jesus Christ and His salya- 
tton, of their need of His mercy, and the way to obtain it. 
To prove that they comprehend subjects of this nature, we 
give the answer of one of the girls of the first class when 
asked at the examination with what spirit we should pray ? 
She replied: “With a submissive spirit. We should pray 
with « feeling of reverence, and feel that we are addressing a 
Superior Being. Prayer, unless it comes from a penitent and 
submissive spirit, is dictation.” 

Much that has already been said respecting the examination 
of the classes of the deaf-mutes in the way of commendation, 
will apply with equal propriety and truth to that of the blind. 
Of these there were twenty-nine pupils arranged in different 
classes for the purpose of attending to such studies as their 
teachers had deemed most profitable and best adapted to their 
capacity, as in schools for other children. Their intelectual 
and moral instruction had been committed to Miss S. M. 
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Hfoagland and Miss Mary Colville. The former examined her 
classes in physical geography, History of the United States, 
History of France, arithmetic through interest, and algebra, 
through equations inyolying three unknown quantities. Miss 
Colville examined the classes she had taught during 
the year in English grammar, including parsing and 
the analysis of sentences; in geography, with the use 
of the raised maps; in arithmetic, in the ground rules; 
in reading lessons printed with raised letters, and in spelling. 
For want of text-books printed in raised letters, or the ability 
on the part of blind pupils to read such books fluently, it has 
been found necessary for the teachers to read carefully in their 
hearing the lessons to be learned, and to repeat the process 
till the substance is retained in the minds of the learners. 
This requires time and patience on the part of their teachers, 
and fixed attention with a retentive memory on the part of the 
pupils. The evidence was afforded the committee by this 
examination, that the ladies who held the responsible position 
of teachers in this department possessed in no ordinary degree 
the qualifications requisite to success, and that their pupils had 
toade quite as much progress in their studies as could have 
been expected under their peculiar deprivation. In mathe 
matical computations and solutions of problems by 
mental processes, they showed remarkable tact and accuracy. 
A striking example of this kind was a member of the class in 
algebra, to whom was given # problem in equations containing 
three unknown quantities, which was correctly solved in a 
short time and the true answer reported, much to the surprise 
of the examiners. All of the blind pupils have, during the 
year, been receiving instruction in yocal and instrumental 
music. Miss May Dimick has given lessons to twenty-two 
on the piano, to five on the organ, and in yocal music to all 
who could sing. She has succeeded in bringing forward a 
very good choir, and guye the committee some satisfactory 
specimens of their performances. A few of them bid fair to 
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make good solo singers. It occurred, however, to the com- 
mittee to suggest whether it would not be better policy for the 
piano teacher, after having given all a fair trial, to select 
those who give promise of success by exhibiting a taste for 
musie, ease in mechanical execution, patience under drill, and 
a love for practice, and to devote to them her time and efforts, 
rather than to divide these among so many that any con- 
siderable proficiency on the part of the greater number could 
hardly be possible. The principal object of teaching the blind 
music, is to qualify them by skill in its performance to support 
themselves after they leave the Institution. A smattering of 
knowledge of it will not enable them to do this, and but little 
more can be expected with only one lesson of thirty minutes 
and two and a half hours’ practice a week. Some of them 
might doubtless be more profitably employed in learning a 
trade adapted to their condition. Still the committee were 
pleased with the evidence given by several of having made 
good progress in piano playing, considering the time engaged 
in it, and feel confident that they will, under favorable cireum- 
stances, attain to superior skill in its performance. 

Prof. J. Rice had organized and trained a brass band of nine 
blind performers, who did exceedingly well, and by the 
accuracy and spirit of their execution gave the committee the 
impression that it was the result of thorough drilling and 
diligent application, creditable alike to teacher and to pupils. 
About the same number were learning to play the violin under 
the direction of the same master and with the same success. 

The afternoon of the fourth day spent by your committee 
at the Institution was oceupied by a public exhibition of a 
popular character, open to the public, and designed by the 
Principal and his associates to interest the people of Michi- 
gan who might be present at the Institution, and to give them 
an opportunity of seeing for themselves how much had been 
done by its instrumentality for the improyement of these 
children of misfortune. As it does not come within the 
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province of the examining committee to report the exercises of 
this occasion, they will only say that all were exceedingly 
interesting and beautiful, and particularly so the poetical sign 
recitations of two or three mute girls. In accuracy of render- 
ing, gracefilness of action, depth and truthfulness of expression, 
they haye never seen anything of the kind superior to it. The 
committee, in conclusion, would express their thanks to the 
Principal, the Matron, and other officers of the Institution, for 
the hospitality and kind attention shown them while in the 
discharge of the duties assigned them, with the assurance that 
they shall long cherish pleasant recollections of their visit to 
the Michigan Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and the 
Blind, fully persuaded that it isan institution highly creditable 
to the State and to those entrusted with its management, and 
a great blessing to those for whom it was established. 

WM. W. TURNER, 

REY. W. HOGARTH, D. D.. 

REY. A. McSWEEN, 


Committee. 


The following tabular view of the examination of the classes 
of the Deaf and Dumb has been prepared by the chairman of 
the examining committee, from notes at the time upon the 
performance of each pupil. His long experience in the teach- 
ing of deaf-mutes qualifies him to form a correct estimate of 
the scholarship of those under examination. Allowance should 
be made, doubtless, in some cases, for the unfavorable influence 
of timidity and casual inattention, but he believes that the 
average standing of cach class is fairly represented. The 
marking from 1 to 5 denotes nine grades of scholarship, thus: 
1, quite moderate; 14, moderate: 2, respectable; 24, quite 
respectable; 3, fair; 34, very fair; 4, good; 44, very good ; 


5, perfect or nearly so; 0, entire failure: 
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Whole number examined. 104. of whom 25 are tanght 
articulation. 

The following letter, received since the foregoing report 
came to hand, and in part supplementary to it, though form- 
ing no part of it. is too interesting to be omitted: 


Derrorr, Nov. 24, 1870. 
K. L. Bangs, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir :—I received yesterday, your note enclosing the 
report by Mr. Turner. I signed it most cheerfully, consider- 
ing it a very fair report. It makes no extreme statement, 
and is abundantly sustained by all the facts of the examina- 
tion. It was at once thorough and impartial. The committee 
could not have desired and could not haye had more entire 
freedom in the prosecution of their duties. Of course the bur- 
den of the duties came upon Mr. Turner. His long experi- 
ence eminently qualifies him to render a just decision; and I 
accord with his entire report. 
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Permit me, with diffidence, to add a word about a matter 
not named in his report, and which may not be necessary to a 
report of examination. But it gratifies me to speak of the 
pleasant intercourse between the teachers and pupils. While 
it was entirely cordial and unembarrassed, if was that of 
mutual respect. The familiarity of it did not interrupt the pro- 
prieties of the relation. There was frankness on the part of 
the pupils, and accessibility on the part of the teachers. It 
seemed like the intercourse of a pleasant family. There was 
nothing of the mere boarding-school relation. And affection 
appeared to regulate all the relations of teacher and pupil. 
There was no manifestation of a magisterial power on the one 
hand, nor of slavish fear on the other. In no school have I 
ever seen the true idea of social life between eacher and 
scholar more admirably illustrated. 

In addition to this, the pupils were courteous towards each 
other. ‘They appeared. to be very happy. ‘There were no sad 
faces among them, not so much so as their circumstances 
would justify. 

Taking into account their misfortune, it could scareely be 
expected that their misfortune should be forgotten for a 
moment. But I saw constant evidence of real happiness 
among them, and this in spite of their disadvantage. It must 
be that the general tone of the Institution is happifying, and 
that no pains are spared by the Principal and teachers to 
promote their best welfare. All that IT saw commends to my 
best judgment the general style of life in the Institution ; and 
that style of life promotes the social, moral, and intellectual 
culture of the scholars. 

Long may it continue to do its work of high beneficence. 

Yours truly, 
W. HOGARTH. 


VALEDICTORY ADDRESS, 1870. 


BY LEWIS C. SICKELS. 


During the long succession of ages which preceded the edu- 
cational establishments for deaf-mutes, the condition of the 
mute ean better be imagined than described. In the time of 
Ohrist, they were instructed in the principles of his religion ; 
but not till their physical disability had been miraculously 
removed. After He, their first teacher, ascended again to glory, 
the enlightenment of their darkened minds, and their educa- 
tion, was for more than fourteen centuries unattempted, because 
considered entirely impracticable. But in the evening of the 
fifteenth century the practicability of educating them began 
to be demonstrated, and about one hundred and fifty years ago 
educational establishments for their benefit were began in 
Europe. 

The most important of these was of the Abbe De L’Epee 
in Paris. This celebrated philanthropist and benefactor gath- 
ered up the natural signs of his pupils, and formed them into 
that beautiful system which is now adopted with such happy 
results in all institutions in America for this class of persons. 
The Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb are among the most 
worthy institutions in the land. There are about twenty such 
in this country, and many more in Europe, but the Michigan 
Institution, when in a finished state, we shall consider the 
finest of all. This Institution is now in the fifteenth year of 
its existence, and has been favored from the beginning with 
great prosperity, and in no scholastic year has it been more 
prosperous than in the one now about to close. 
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Founded and supported by the benevolence of the State, it 
has proved itself worthy of its origin, and commends itself to 
the continued fostering care of the State. As the present term 
now closes, we, the members of the first class, haying completed 
the full course of study, must leave this Institution, which 
has been to us the gateway to a land of light. It is a severe 
trial for us to leave a place where we haye spent seven such 
pleasant years, endeayoring to improye our minds and char- 
acter, to break from all ow companions and friends, to meet 
the stern gaze of a cold world single-handed and alone, per- 
haps; but we will place our trust in Him who has guided and 
protected us heretofore. Gladly would we remain here another 
year, and even seven more years, but we have now arrived at 
the point where the law dissolyes our connection with the 
Institution, so we must close our school-life, and, retiring from 
the scenes of our past joys and labors, go forth into the world 
to fight the battle of life with the weapons of good habits and 
a good education. 

However, before we receive the name of graduates, and 
leave this Institution, we would like to address a few words to 
those to whom we are indebted for all the privileges and benefits 
we have enjoyed here during our pupilage. 

To our Heayenly Father, who has so mercifully blessed us 
with good health, so bountifully supplied our wants, and so 
richly blessed this Institution with prosperity, we express our 
thanks and make mention of our load of obligation. 

To the people of the State, who have neyer murmured the 
least at the necessary expenses for our relief, but who, on the 
contrary, haye always appreciated and rejoiced in the noble sen- 
timent of our forefathers, that schools and the means of educa- 
tion shall forever be encouraged, we tender our heartfelt 
thanks. As we give utterance to these words, the memory of 
their long continued kindness to us rises before us with great 
vividness, and with our hearts swelling with gratitude, we can 
only say, God bless them! 
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To the Board of Trustees: After being brought from the 
darkness of ignorance to the light of knowledge, it would be 
an act of negligence and ingratitude to leave this place with- 
out expressing the feelings in our hearts toward you, to whom 
we owe so much, To you, this Institution, the ornament of 
the State, is in a great measure indebted for its prosperity and 
high rank among similar Institutions. 

During the time we have been within its walls, we have 
enjoyed many privileges and received many benefits; and it is 
a source of much consolation and gratitude to us to believe 
that it will continue to prosper under your care, and that those 
pupils who will remain here will far excel us in intelligence 
and knowledge, for experience and philanthropy are eyer on- 
ward. Without the education we have here received, all the 
knowledge, especially that of God, that we now have, would 
have been forever hidden from us; we would neyer have been 
able to appreciate or enjoyed true life. On the earth at least, 
we could haye known little better than animal existence. 

You, respected sirs, will not wonder, then, that we feel so 
deeply thankful to you. And, again tending you an expres- 
sion of thanks for the kindly interest manifested by you in 
the welfare and success of this Institution since the com- 
mencement of your administration, we bid you farewell. 

To you, owr dearly beloyed Principal, you who haye so 
cheerfully devoted more than one-fourth of your lifetime to 
the education of the deaf and dumb, we acknowledge our 
obligation for your mild and parental government during the 
time we haye been under your watchful care, and for your good 
and able management of the school. If we only could, we 
would gladly cling to you and remain under your parental 
care, knowing that all through these long and weary years you 
have unceasingly taken an interest in our welfare, and borne 
unmurmuringly the burthens of cares, troubles, and respon- 
sibilities in which your position has inyolved you. You have 
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been to us like a father, careful and attentive to our wants 
and comforts, and giving us advice and adomonition. 

For all this our hearts swell with gratitude; and when we 
are gone we will look back and bless you for all the good you 
have done us. May you, under the care and blessing of God, 
live years longer and find the bread which you have thrown 
upon the waters. Farewell. 

You, our Matron, though you haye been with us buta short 
time, yet we rightly feel and acknowledge it our duty to 
address a few words to you before we leaye forever this Insti- 
tution which we have for seyen-years looked upon as our 
home. We owe you our heartfelt gratitude for the pains you 
have taken during your brief matronship to make this a more 
pleasant home to us all, and to make us comfortable when 
sick. It is impossible to thank you enough ; words would fail 
us were we to attempt to tell you of all the good you have 
done us. May you continue to discharge the duties assigned 
you for many a long year. Farewell. 

To our teachers, through whose unwearying patience and 
forbearance we haye been enabled to step forth from the darkness 
of ignorance to hail and welcome the dawn of the morning of 
light in our minds, we return our most sincere, heartfelt 
acknowledgements. When we look back upon the past and 
compare our present state of mind with that in which we dwelt 
years ago, what a miraculous change there seems to have been 
wrought in the space of so short a time. Verily, our minds 
have undergone a great change. Most of us knew little or 
nothing of many important things before we entered school. 
but now what do we know? We know nearly as much as our 
brothers who haye enjoyed more natural advantages. We have 
as clear anidea of God and of our duties to God, to our fellow- 
men, and to ourselves, as our more favored fellowmen have: 
we have some ideas of the ways of life, and have well prepared 
ourselyes to encounter the trials and temptations that we are 


aware will assail us at all times and in all places. 
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We know full well to whom we are indebted for ull these 
vood benefits. Though we will no more go in the school-rooms 
receive your valuable instructions, or assemble here in the 
chapel to gee you tell us of God and of Heaven, or to witness 
an explanation of those precious truths contained in the Bible, 
and to see your prayers ascending to the throne of God in our 
behalf, yet we will remember you always, always with gratitude, 
May you be the means of rescuing many others like ourselves, 
who are to take our places, from the thraldom of ignorance, 
and point them to a brigher way. Farewell. 

Classmates and other graduating schoolmates: Contrary to 
our wishes, the day of our separation is at hand. Willingly 
would we spend our lives, long or short though they be, in 
these rooms, and with these associates. This has been, indeed, 
a happy home to us. We are brothers and sisters. Let us 
part in Jove and peace. Let no ill feeling remain in any 
breast. Let us hope for future prosperity and happiness. 
And as we go forth to meet the burdensome and perplexing 
difficulties of life, let us lift up a prayer to the Almighty to 
empower us to overcome all that may oppose us. and guide us 
in lives of usefulness. 

And to the under-graduates: Most of you will no doubt 
return again. We trust that the same kind Principal and 
teachers will be here to instruct and assist you. They will be 
true to their duties, and with laborious endeayors replenish 
your minds with useful knowledge. But remember, do not 
allow yourselves to be idle, belieying that they can and will 
make you wise. It would be no easier for them to do this 
than to bend a full-grown oak tree to the ground. You must 
do a part of the work yourselyes, and be sure to do it dili- 
gently and energetically. Improye your minds by acquiring 
a good stock of useful knowledge, If the trees put forth no 
blossoms in spring, we gather no fruit in autumn, May you, 
during your pupilage, improve your time, love your Principal 

16 
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and your teachers, live in harmony and loye with cach other, 
shun all evil, and resist all temptations to do wrong. And, 
above all, study the Bible, seek religion, and remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth, that your years may be 
long, prosperous, useful, and happy. Farewell! 


TEACHERS’ REPORTS FOR 1870. 


DEPARTMENT FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
CLASS VII—DIVISION A. 


Names of pupils: 
Mary ©. Decker, 
Alice Whitney, 
Alice Holmes, 
Annie Fischer, 
Frank A. Scott, 
G. W. Hays, 
John bk. Nash, 
Chas. M. Aiken. 
Chas. Marshall, 
Henry Yarwood, 
James Alexander, 
Irving Miller, 
Ernst Dorman. 
Girls, 4; boys, 9, Total, 13. 
Standing, one year: taught by Miss Mary Alderman. 
STUDIES. 


The First Part of Dr. H. P. Peet’s Elementary Lessons for the 
deaf and dumb, together with grammatical symbols, penman- 
ship, and simple addition. 
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CLASS VIL—DIVISION B. 


This division has been taught in the same room with 


Division A., by Miss Sarah De Mott. 
Names of pupils: 

James Matthews, 

Eugene Train, 

Murray Williams, 

Lizzie Hart, 

Margaret Jenks, 

Robert Dwyer. 

Boys, 4. Girls, 2. Total 6. 
Standing, one year. 
STUDIES. 

‘ 


Peet’s Elementary Lessons to Page 75. 


CLASS VI. 
Taught by Miss Emma A. Petrie. 


Names of pupils under instruction : 


(ase Gra SOM ses sie aesue reraucyaseva ays myer evel rene ease 
Ud avopaat HSH Shh ieee Autepe Pe eee ata aaa: ae Sue 
Adie) ACES ORS, aoe teers el Sara MUN RRR, inte tee Ext 
COMMER BOO RS ore ReOME RGA OOD Ante “Gomers- 
lannisone mnie rny aie eee = cel 2. eyelets tate tener 
(CHEESE itd ee ea eens Taam er cod Meee 
COLtty Np INC Oye an NOB eRnRERareAncncnton oot nul 
@ollintss Collet csertcsa nc cay ia Sa ear ee 
OhrigtrarmGiotiwerthys vss o 1 wees ols aisra ae ciate 
Bidxyamd saviamvBryexya oy. ca. orclorte pee tateroetate aan 
Uessie CG Rrehandsoniss= ccs: occte ss 22 oe aerate 
Tirerasameteter tied s hase ot oe ee es ea es eee 
AWG: MRasess- yo anes cee octane ata lar sidoc s axa ace Se runt et 
Phebe’ Gill? vceysc ote ca tags so ssieiarste sp ete eee 


Boys, 10; girls 4. ‘Total 14. 
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STUDIES. 

1. Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction, Part I11; the first chap- 
ter on the History of Man, and the second chapter on the 
subject of Comparison. 

2. Dr. Peet's Seripture Lessons, Part I, Sections I-X. 

3. Peet’s Elementary Lessons, completed and reviewed. 

4, Robinson’s Arithmetic; exercises in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and some in division, 

5. Letter-writing to parents once a month. 

6. Stories told in signs, and reproduced in writing. 

?. Grammatical symbols. 
8. Penmanship. 


CLASS VY. 
Taught by John J. Buchanan. 


Names of pupils under instruction : 


(GHanlas Wal Mebramdie, a scswietse siete a2 ceidinie'= ache eae ais 3 yeare. 
Mobi. GewinyaJ.: te. abet ete ats alters ne sict ae eo 
rikolcis RAV alilclayrcm Nees cn cket ae kee. mare Pmt Me 3 «C« 
WullliarnmiRAniayjAGherieaehests/s ett cele) tynitpeere t= i oe" 
Soloman iraniket.icewnivec 22 cts moiie itre.can welts Rees 1 year. 
RLAGOM War IOhscre ws eo satel arti nee anche ciel. Wa RS S| 6 

AW ere es WINS uta error h allerns an, tepcboe eyes stots ake ele Sec ncanins 3 years. 
Mla Ren tion®xrnstir sya aals site senneeae bee eine cites 3 « 
Mary WeGker cos cn kardatendetos terraets eserves Soy ai 3 
Almira V. Pitelier. ...0.. 2.5... cy SEI IE IC ES hy 
OrvallamGateheliliyy nae ct cede ee ee ree: OR ale Mee 2 


Boys, 6; girls, 5. Total 11. 
General standing, three years. 
STUDIES. 
1. Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United States, as far 
as Page 72. 
2. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons, through the Old Testament. 
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3. Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, completed and 
reviewed. 

4, Robinson’s Progressive Table Book, as far as the 61st 
page. 

5. Dr. Peet’s Part III, beginning with the subject of Com- 
parison, on Page 40, to Development of Verbs, Page 133. 

6. Writing short stories told in signs, and letter-writing. 

7. Grammatical symbols. 


CLASS IV.—DIVISION B. 


General standing, four years. 
Names of pupils under instruction: 


WMartliauElitCHGOGks: «= ttm ac Use ciawesn eee 4 years. 
ligne Welinpeed ne oer coer sa- momar oar sone Se a 
Mitnqliphd ado cenn ce code | SOar meen oe porns £3 
Oni) Ono cOneweAnanerar see cere cme Vien Gia sf 
1D} Gata Ghd greene eee rae cweP hue 2 roar = a 
Girls, 4. 
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iNeiibky \\ouyelitnann Oe eu meeeeeOnose cone 5 
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Boys, 4. Total, 9. 


Taught by Wm. H. Brennan. 


STUDIES. 

1. Dr. Peet’s Course of Instruction, Part ILI, from page 30 
to Page 137. 

2. Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, as far as Page 48 
and reviewed. 

3. Dr. Peet’s Seripture Lessons, from Section I to Seetion 
XT. 

4. Addition, multiplication, and short division. 

5. Letter-writing once a month. 
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CLASS IV—DIVISION A. 
Taught by Austin W. Mann. 


Names of pupils under instruction : 


OGanb ince Heiss av eee cance oxi. «syne soe mg acne 3 years. 
BUA EUs) COMUINNN cts ia's's: sso hina tte) af = «in a) eal wonietbie ies 
lamry GU MGU ICH sere 6 oes ee ee ee pin nin aime Hla oo nly 4, 8 
PAITINGEUA TOL Aercrsrante Serv wanes ¥ fo ae law fone 24 due chew oS 
Silas Franklin... .. ORF es Ae oe EAC OTe 5. & 
Tiel biay,, SRT a eeeioe a: Oe eC ees eet 5 CUS 
UVMLEUSG stasis keane ete see om vite in Wad + ieee 
BAG TPE ts] ses atl cnt vas cairns s Mine ee a eels ed as bara Re FS 
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Boys, 7: girls, 4. Total, 11. 


STUDIES. 

1. Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United States, studied 
and reviewed as far as Lesson XVII. 

2. Monteith’s Lessons in Geography, finished this term and 
reviewed. The pupils have been exercised on the maps. 

3. Peet’s Scripture Lessons, studied and reviewed as fur as 
the lesson on the Apostles and First Martyrs. 

4. Arithmetic. Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division haye been taught the class. With three exceptions, 
the pupils have made yery good progress in this branch of 
instruction. 

5. Composition. Synopses of lessons in history and Serip- 
ture biography, together with construction of sentences upon 
words and phrases selected from their text books. 
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CLASS II. 
Taught by W. L. M. Breg. 


Names of pupils under instruction : 


Albertus Overshive....-....s2ececeeees secs eteeers 6 years. 
Bdean J. Williams. >.< --(es ses tees ese sik (sigh! ethos 
perme WIENS oc endnn © dtl >. SCORES UE OBO RRO: 7 

Wey MENON \ face eon Rania cocoa Ror aUm muna 5 
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Boys, 7; girls, 3. Total, 10. 


General standing, five years. 


STUDIES. 

1. Goodrich’s Child’s History of the United States, through 
the first 19 lessons. 

2. Monteith’s First Lessons in Geography, finished and 
reviewed. 

3. Dr. Peet's Scripture Lessons, finished and reviewed. 

4. Dr. Peet's Course of Instruction, Part HI, 52 pages, 
embracing the History of Man, the Illustration of Words and 
Phrases, and the Comparison of Adjectives. The History 
of Animals has been omitted. Seven pages of the chapter on 
the Development of Verbs have been taught. 

5. Arithmetic. Exercises in addition, multiplication, sub- 
traction, and division. 

6. Translation of narratives from natural signs. 

7. Composition. Exercises in forming sentences on given 
words and phrases, and letter-writing. 
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CLASS II—DIVISION B, 


Standing, six years. 
Taught by Willis Hubbard. 
Names of pupils under instruction : 


STE Mes GMO Dre cheh systole fuss 2k ste aie ay 0s on anes 6 yeurs. 
[feral fad et’ retabecy 7 ale ona Rae each (or 3. tO 
STRAT U Peal etyaerriercet test) (< < Sct athe Fis syn oval geet Q « 
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Boys, 4; girls, 6. Total, 10. 
STUDIES. 

1. Goodrich’s History of the United States from the dis- 
coyery of America to the end of the Revolutionary war. 

2. Monteith’s Geography and Astronomy, finished from 
Page 62. 

3. Robinson's Arithmetic. The class have gone as far as 
division of fractions. 

4. The Bible. ‘They have finished the primary year of 
Knox’s Sunday School Course, besides having learned several 
portions of the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 

5. Compositions. Generally narratives from signs: also 
letter-writing monthly. 


CLASS IL—DIVISION A. 
Taught by Thomas L. Brown. 
Standing, six years. 
Names of pupils under instruction: 
lara AS Pann cea. oases a5 ‘50 Wap SOO ARReers oS 4 years. 
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Sivsan Nowlen..s<.: +. So let oe amen oer atecrteage ae aiaatnns 7 years. 
Toho My Oollard «. 2+). n+ aan cena =.4 Roe ae 6 « 
Delos A. Simpson.....-.-.-+-. Rien rae ere ce Zs 
James Simpson’ « +. ss «a sutpeeegetany eke ota are ae 3 « 
Halsey J. Wilbur .....-.--...0. 22s +e eee e eee enees 64 * 
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Girls, 4; boys, 9. Total, 13. 
STUDIES. 


1. History of the World, Goodrich’s, as far as Page 128 and 
reviewed. 

2. Natural Philosophy. 

3. Parker’s Astronomy, completed. 

4, Robinson’s Rudiments of Arithmetic, completed and 
reviewed. 

5. Language. Translation of the sign language into written 
English, and vice versa. Usual slate exercises. 

6. Sunday study. Select portions of the Bible. 


CLASS I. 
Taught by P. N. Nicoles. 
Standing, seven years. 
Names of pupils under instruction : 
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STUDIES. 

1. Monteith’s Physical Geography. ‘This study has been 
gone through, and for the most part reviewed. The class 
have been exercised in answering questions on the lessons and 
required to write synopses of the same. 

2. Natural Philosophy. The text-book used has been 
Parker's First Lessons. A part of this study having been 
finished last term, it has been finished and reyiewed this term. 

3. Parker’s Astronomy (only 29 pages). Finished and 
reviewed. 

4. Goodrich’s History of America, 67 pages gone through 
and reviewed partially. 

5. Robinson’s Arithmetic, as far as simple interest. 

6. Alden’s Ethics. In this Sunday study the class have 
studied and reviewed the most important lessons. 

7. Composition. The class have been required to write com- 
positions every Wednesday on yarious subjects. In the school 
room they have been practiced toa considerable extent on the 
use of the following figures of speech: the simile, metaphor, 
personification, antithesis, and hyperbole, 

8. Biography. Brief sketches of the most famous person- 
ages of ancient and modern times. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARTICULATION. 
Taught by Geo. L. Brockett. 


1, Mary Ella Smith, lost her hearing when about three years 
of age; has been taught some in common schools, but mostly 
by her mother at home; can both read the lips and speak so 
well that many persons conyersing with her would not suspect 
her deafness; has been in the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb only one year. 

2. John B. Mead, became deaf at the age of four years; can 
read the lips pretty well, and speaks so well that everybody 
can understand him; has been in the Institution seven years, 
and in the Articulation Department two years. 
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3. Glarissa Penn, can read the lips pretty well and talks so 
well that her words would be understood by most persons, and 
by all acquainted with her; has been in school six years, in 
a ne two years. 

Anna Hyland, became deaf at nine or fen years of age ; 
we very plainly and reads the lips some ; has been in school 
four years, in articulation two years. 

5. Marion Crouch, became deaf at ten years of age; speaks 
pretty well; can probably learn to read the lips of her friends 
at home, and perhaps of other people: has been in school 
three years, in articulation two years. 

6. Sidney Rector, became deaf at seven years of age; can 
yead the lips some and has improved in distinctness of 
utterance; in school six years, in articulation one year. 

7. James Simpson, can read the lips and can converse pretty 
well, and his voice is improving; has been in school three 
years, in articulation two years. 

8. Delos Simpson, was always partially deat; can read the 
lips and converses pretty well, but has a we sak voice; has been 
in ee: four years, in articulation two years. 

. Coenburg Hess, lost his hearing at eight years of age: 
can “oe the lips and speaks so well that he can conyerse with 
friends and acquaintances at home; has been in school three 
years, in articulation one year. 

10. John W. Foote, became deaf at eight years of age; 

improyes pretty rapidly; can talk pretty well and reads the 
lips of friends at home so well as not to use writing in com- 
muniecating with them; in school three years, in articulation 
two years. 
_ 1. John R. Lewis, became deaf when ten years old; talks 
very plainly in speaking all common words; has weak eyes, 
and has not learned to read the lips; has been in school three 
years, and in articulation two years. 

12. Oryilla Gatchell, is only partially deaf, and learns to 
talk by means of hearing more than by lip reading, but can 
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also read the lips pretty well; has been in school and 
in articulation two years. 

13, Edward Van Damme, became deaf when a year or two 
old; his yoice and utterance are improving, but he cannot yet 
speak all words distinctly ; has been in school six years, in 
articulation two years. 

14. Frank Andrews, was perhaps born deaf; is improving 
in voice and utterance; with friends at home communicates 
more by speech and lip reading than by writing ; has been in 
the Institution four years and a half, in articulation two 
years. 

15. William Ranspach, became deaf at six years of age; is 
improving in tone of voice and utterance, and lip reading; 
has been in school three years, in articulation two years. 

16. Levi Murray, became partially deaf when less than a 
year old; improyes in talking and reading the lips; has been 
in school five years, in articulation two years. 

17. Irving Miller, partially deaf from birth ; learns by hear- 
ing as well as by lip reading; utterance not yery distinct, but 
can be understood at home and by acquaintances ; has been in 
school and in articulation one year. 

18. Ernst Dorman, became deaf at two years of age; is 
improving some in distinctness of utterance and in reading 
the lips; has been in school and in articulation two years. 

19. Frank Loranger, became deaf when two years of age; 
van read the lips pretty well and talks so as to be understood 
by his friends at home, but probably not by most people; in 
school four years, in articulation two years. 

20. Henry Fredrich, became deaf at seven years of age; 
improves in pronunciation and can read the lips some; has 
been in school four years, in articulation two years. 

21. Emma Lambert, became deaf when a year old or less; is 
improving some in tone of yoice and utte rance, and can read 
the lips a little; has been in school five years, in articulation 
two years. . 
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22, Alice Holmes, became deaf at seyen years of age; can 
talk plainly and read the lips well; improves finely; has been 
in school and articulation one year. 

93. John E. Nash, became partially deaf when about five 
years of age; learns by hearing, as well as by seeing the lips ; 
can talk plainly and makes good progress in learning new words ; 
has been in school and articulation one year. 

24. Eugene Train, became deaf at five years of age; can 
talk plainly in speaking words he knows, but does not learn 
new words easily; can read the lips some ; in school and in 
articulation one year. 

95, Frank Scott, became deaf at about five years of age; 
can speak some words pretty plainly and others indistinctly; 
improves some; can read the lips a little ; in school and in 


articulation One year. 


INTELLECTUAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE BLIND. 
TEACHERS. 


Miss S. M. Hoagland, 
Miss Mary Colville. 
Names of Pupils: 
Beatta Briggs, 
Elizabeth Jones, 
Louise Smith, 
Florence Hunn, 
Mary Auton, 
Ellen Cutler, 
Frances Derling, 
Elizabeth Sweetland, 
Agatha Kalmbach, 
Christine Smith, 
Martha Lype, 
Kate Snyder, 
Laura Berry, 
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Melinda Murphy, 
Phebe 'Topler. 
Girls, 15. 
Joseph Hill, 
Jacob Everhart, 
Seth Knapp, 
Frank Knapp, 
John Smith, 
Oscar Rasin, 
Alphonso Wood, 
Benjamin Cook, 
James Conely, 
Jerome Annis, 
Omer Zavitz, 
Wm. Luhlan, 
Wm. Balz, 
Garrett Egan. 
Boys, 14. Total 29. 


Classes taught by Miss Hoagland. 


1. Mitchell’s Physical Geography, commenced and com- 
pleted to Geographical Botany. 

Beatta Briggs, 

Elizabeth Jones, 

Florence Hunn, 

Joseph Hill, 

Seth Knapp, 

Frank Knapp. 

2. Goodrich’s History of France, completed. 

Beatta Briggs, 

Florence Hunn, 

Joseph Hill, 

Seth Knapp, 

Frank Knapp. 
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3 United States History, Goodrich’s, commenced and com- 
pleted to the period of events leading to the American 
Revolution. 

Frances Derling, 

Louise Smith, 

Ellen Cutler, 

Mary Auton, 

Melinda Murphy. 

John P. Smith, 

Oscar Rasin. 

Jacob Eyerhart. 

4. Davies’ Algebra. nearly completed. 

Beatta Briggs, 

Joseph Hill. 

5. Arithmetic. A. Division, Robinson’s Practical Arithme- 
tic, completed through interest. 

Louise Smith, 

Beatta Briggs, 

Blizabeth Jones. 

Seth Knapp. 

Jacob Eyerhart, 

Joseph Hill. 

6. Arithmetic. A. Division, Robinson’s Progressive 
Intellectual, completed to Page 157. 

Louise Smith, 

Agatha Kalmbach, 

Mary Auton, 

Ellen Cutler. 

Melinda Murphy. 

Frank Knapp. 

‘Seth Knapp, 

John Smith, 

Jacob Everhart, 

Oscar Rasin. 
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Classes taught by Miss Mary Colville. 

1. Grammar Glass. Haye been employed in parsing and 
analysis during the present year. 

John Smith, 

Oscar Rasin, 

Mary Auton, 

Ellen Cutler, 

Agatha Kalmbach, 

Elizabeth Sweetland, 

_ 2. Geography. B. Class. Haye completed Mitchell’s Com- 
mon School Geography, and taken lessons on the maps. 

Benjamin Cook, 

Alphonso Wood, 

James Conely, 

William Luhlan, 

Kate Snyder, 

Christine Smith, 

Phebe Topler, 

Elizabeth Sweetland, 

Frances Derling, 

Laura Berry. 

3. Geography. A. Division. Beginners in local geography. 
They haye taken lessons on the maps of North and South 
America, Europe, and Asia. 

Omer Zayitz, 

Jerome Annis, 

William Balz, 

Garrett Egan, 

Martha Lype. 

4, Arithmetic. A. Division. Haye completed the funda- 
mental rules. 

Omer Zayitz, 

Jerome Annis, 

William Balz, 

18 
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Garrett Egan, 

Martha Lype, 

Kate Snyder. 

5. Reading. A. Division. Commenced at the alphabet and 
have finished the First and Second Readers. 

Omer Zayitz, 

Jerome Annis, 

William Balz, 

Martha Lype. 

6. Reading. B. Division. Commenced and completed the 
Second Reader. 

Alphonso Wood, 

William Luhlan, 

James Conely, 

Christine Smith, 

Kate Snyder, 

Phebe Topler. 

7. Arithmetic. B. Division. Haye reviewed the funda- 
mental rules and completed common fractions. 

Alphonso Wood, 

James Conely, 

William Tuhlan. 

Christine Smith, 

Phebe Topler, 

Elizabeth Sweetland, 

Frances Derling, 

Laura Berry, 

Agatha Kalmbach, 

Ellen Cutler. 

8, Spelling Class. They haye been spelling in words of two 
syllables. 

Omer Zavitz, 

Alphonso Wood, 

Jerome Annis, 

James Conely, 
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Benjamin Cook, 
Elizabeth Sweetland, 
Laura Berry, 
Christine Smith, 
Phebe Topler, 

Kate Snyder, 
William Balz, 
Garrett Egan, 
Frances Derling. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC. 


Miss May Dimick, Teacher of Piano, Organ, and Vocal 
Music. 

1. Jerome Annis, has been in the Institution one year; has 
taken one lesson of 30 minutes on the piano per week; has 
had 24 hours’ practice per week. Has finished this year 16 
exercises in Richardson’s Instruction Book: first four sharp 
scales. 

2. Mary Auton, has been in the Institution five years; has 

taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano, each week; 
has practiced five hours each week. Has finished this year 
all the major sharp scales, and nine pieces. 
* 3. Amelia Bradley, has been in the Institution four years; 
has taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the organ each 
week; has had five hours’ practice per week; has finished 
this year all the sharp scales, and eight pieces. 

4, Beatta Briggs, has been in the Institution six years; has 
taken two lessons of 30 minutes cach on the piano and organ 
each week; has had five hours’ practice per week on each 
instrument; has finished this year all the major and minor 
scales, three pieces on the piano, and twelve on the organ. 

5. Laura Berry, has been in the Institution five years; has 
taken one lesson of 30 minutes on the piano each week ; has 
had two and one-half hours’ practice per week; has finished 
this year all the sharp major scales and six pieces. 
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6. William Balz, been has in the Institution one year; has 
taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano each week; 
has had two and one half hours’ practice per week; has finished 
the first sixteen exercises in Richardson’s Instruction Book. 

7. Benjamin Cook, has been in the Institution six years ; 
has taken one lesson of 80 minutes on the piano cach week; 
has had two and one-half hours’ practice per week; has finished 
this year all the sharp major scales and six pieces. 

§. James Conely, has been in the Institution two years; has 
taken one lesson of 15 minutes each week on the piano; has 
had two and one-half hours’ practice per week ; has finished 
this year 16 exercises in Richardson’s Book and eight major 
sharp scales. 

9. Ellen Cutler, has been in the Institution six years; has 
taken one lesson of 30 minutes on the piano each week; has 
had two and one-half hours’ practice per week: has finished 
this year all the sharp major scales and one piece. 

10. Frances Derling, has been in the Institution one year: 
has taken two lessons of 15 minutes per week on the piano: 
two lessons of 15 minutes each in yocal music: two and one- 
half hours’ practice per week on the piano; has finished this 
year sixteen exercises in Richardson’s Book and seyeral songs. 

11. Jacob Everhart, has been in the Institution six years; 
has taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the organ each 
week; has had five hours’ practice per week: has finished this 
year all the major sharp scales and 10 pieces. 

12. Garrett Egan, has been in the Institution one year; has 
taken two lessons of 15 minutes each on the piano each week: 
has had two and a half hours’ practice per week; has finished 
this year 16 exercises in Richardson’s Book. 

13. Florence Hunn, has been in the Institution six years: 
has taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano each 
week: has had fiye hours’ practice per week: has finished this 
year all the major scales and 12 pieces. 
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14, Joseph Hill, has been in the Institution two years; has 
taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano each week : 
has had five hours’ practice per week; has finished this year 
all the major scales and 10 pieces. 4 

15. Norris Hubbard, has been in the Institution three years ; 
has taken two lessons of 20 minutes each on the piano each 
week; has finished this year all the major sharp scales and 
several pieces. 

16. Elizabeth Jones, has been in the Institution six and one- 
half years; has taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the 
piano each week; has had five hours’ practice per week: has 
finished this year all the major scales and nine pieces. 

7. Seth Knapp, has been in the Institution five years; has 
taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the organ each week; 
has had fiye hours’ practice per week; has finished this year 
all the major scales and 10 pieces. 

18. Frank Knapp, has been in the Institution fiye years; 
has taken two lessons of 30 minutes each on the organ each 
week; has had five hours’ practice per week: has finished all 
the major scales and 12 pieces. 

19. Agatha Kalmbach, has been in the Institution four 
years; has had two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano 
each week; has had five hours’ practice per week ; has finished 
this year the major seales and eight pieces. 

20. William Luhlan, has been in the Institution two years: 
has had two lessons of 15 minutes each on the piano each 
week; has had two and one-half hours’ praetice per week: 
has finished this year all the major sharp scales, and 16 exer- 
cises in Richardson’s Book. 

21. Martha Lype, has been in the Institution one year; has 
had one lesson of 15 minutes on the piano each week; has 
had two and one-half hours’ practice per week; has finished 
this year 16 exercises in Richardson’s Book, and the first four 
sharp scales. 
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22. Melinda Murphy, has been in the Institution seyen 
years; has had two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano 
each week; has had two and one-half hours’ practice per 
week; has finished this year all the major scales, four minor 
scales, and eight pieces. 

23. Oscar Rasin, has been in the Institution five years; has 
had two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano each week; 
has had five hours’ practice per week; has finished this year 
all the major scales and eight pieces. 

24, John P. Smith, has been in the Institution four years; 
has had two lessons of 30 minutes each on the organ each 
week; has had fiye hours’ practice per week; has finished this 
year all the major scales and 15 pieces. 

25. Christine Smith, has been in the Institution two years; 
has had one lesson of 30 minutes on the piano each week; has 
had two and one-half hours’ practice per week ; has finished 
this year all the sharp major scales, and 16 exercises in Rich- 
ardson’s Book. 

26. Elizabeth Sweetland, has been in the Institution six 
years; has had one lesson of 30 minutes on the piano each 
week ; has had two and one-half hours’ practice per week; has 
finished this year all the sharp major scales, and 20 exercises 
in Richardson’s Instruction Book. 

27. Kate Snyder, has been in the Institution two years; has 
had two lessons of 15 minutes each on the piano each week; 
has had two and one-half hours’ practice per week; has 
finished this year all the sharp major scales, and 20 exercises 
in Ricbardson’s Book. 

28. Phebe Topler, has been in the Institution two years; 
has had two lessons of 15 minutes each on the piano each 
week ; has had two and one-half hours’ practice each week; 
has finished this year all the major scales, and through the 6th 
Study in Richardson’s Instruction Book. 

29. Alphonso Wood, has been in the Institution three years ; 
has had two lessons of 30 minutes each on the piano each 
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week ; has hadfive hours’ practice per week; has finished this 
year all the major sharp scales and 10 pieces. 

30. Omer Zayitz, has been in the Institution one year; has 
had one lesson on the piano each week, a lesson of 30 min- 
ntes; has had two and one-half hours’ practice each week ; 
has finished this year 16 exercises in Richardson’s Book, and 
the first four sharp scales. 


BRASS BAND. 


Joseph Ifill, 

Seth Knapp, 

Jacob Everhart, 

Alphonso Wood, 

Oscar Rasin, 

Benjamin Cook, 

John P. Smith, 

Frank Knapp, 

Omer Zavitz, 

Have received instruction one term. Julius Rice, Teacher 


VIOLIN CLASS. 
Joseph Hill, 

Seth Knapp, 

Frank Knapp, 

Jacob Everhart, 

John P. Smith, 

Flora Hunn, 

Beatta Briggs, 

Have received instruction three terms. 
Benjamin Cook, 

Oscar Rasin, 

James Conely, 


Mave received instruction two terms. Julius Rice, Teacher. 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 
At the Exhibition held in the Chapel, June 30, 1870. 


1. Music by the Blind Band. 

2, Exercises at the slates by pupils of the first year. 

3. Solo by Miss Florence Hunn—*I breathe once more my 
native air.” 

4. Sign recitation from Longfellov— The Arrow and the 
Song.” By Miss Allie Rose. 

s. Instrumental Duett—“ Valance Polka.” By John P. 
Smith and Miss Beatta Briggs. 

6. Sign recitation by Miss Maggie Connelly—* A Wish.” 
From Rogers. 

7. Chorus by the Blind—* Trip lightly over Trouble.” 

8. Sign recitation by James Simpson—* Scene in a saw- 
mill down Hast.” 

9. Violin and piano exercise, by Joseph Hill and Miss Flor- 
ence Hunn. 

10. Exercise at the slates, by members of the class of the 
seyenth year. 

11. Chorus by the Blind—* Beautiful Sunset.” 

12. Sign recitation, by Miss Anna Furgeson—* Barbara 
Freitche.” 

13. Duett, by Misses Louise Smith and Hllen Cutler— 
* When Stars are in the quiet sky.” 

14. Song by Miss Frances Derling. “ Maid and Lawyer.” 

15. Sign Recitation—Scene from William Tell (in costume), 
by several deaf mutes. 

16. Valedictory Address by Lewis C. Sickels. 

17. Addresses by members of the examining committee. 

18. Diplomas given. 

19. Quartette. “Break, O Sea!” by Miss L. Smith, Fran- 
ces Derling, Seth Knapp, and Joseph Hill. 

20. Sign recitation—* The Lord’s Prayer,” by Miss Theresa 
Pfeifer. 


LIST OF PUPILS 


SENCE THE PUBLICATION OF THE LAST REPORT. 


DEAF AND DUMB BOYS. 


Allman, William, Sturgis, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
Ansbrow, John, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Andrews, Frank F., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Anderson, Henry, Saranac, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Aiken, Charles M., Hast Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Alexander, James, Osthemo, Kalamazoo county, Michigan. 
Buchanan, John, White Pigeon, St. Joseph county, Mich. 
Bonney, Gaylord P., Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. 
Brown, Thomas, St. Charles, Saginaw coun ty, Michigan. 
Butler, Marcus B., White Lake, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Cheseboro, Hiram, Mosherville, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Callard, John M., Hess Road, Niagara county, New York. 
Cole, Alfred, Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Callahan, Thomas, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Case, Wirt, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Colby, Collins, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Dorman, Ernest, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Dwyer, Robert, Humboldt, Marquette county, Michigan. 
Eggleston, Frank, St. Clair, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Eberly, Henry, Waterloo, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Franklin, Silas, Chesaning, Saginaw count y, Michigan. 
Friedrich, Henry, Negaunee, Marquette county, Michigan. 
Foote, John W., Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Frank,{Solomon’S., Strathroy, Ontario Province. 


George, Henry M., Dearborn, Wayne county, Michigan. 
19 
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Garrison, Charles R., East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Qottwerth, Christian, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Aarner, Jacob, Hazleton, Shiawassee, county, Michigan. 
Hamilton, Alphonso, Fentonyille, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Harris, Edgar, Elsie, Clinton county, Michigan. 

Hunter, Charles W. Lake Ridge, Lenawee county, Michigan. 
Hallifax, Joseph, Henrietta, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Hartman, John, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Hile, William W., Ionia, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Harris, Charles, Corunna, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Hess, Coenburg, Unionville, Tuscola County, Michigan. 
Hildebrandt, Charles, Utica, Macomb county, Michigan. 
Hays, Francis M., Pompeii, Gratiot county, Michigan. 

Hays, George W., Pompeii, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Hunter, George D., Gaines, Shiawassee County, Michigan. 
Hull, James H., Port Huron, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Haagen, Charles, Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 

Kirk, Giles, Pipestone, Berrien county, Michigan. 

Kellogg, Charles N., Camden Centre, Hillsdale, Co., Mich. 
Keck, Louis, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

Kloer, Henry, Westphalia, Clinton county, Michigan. 
Kingsley, Burt, Adrian, Lenawee county, Michigan. 

Lewis, John R., Caro, Tuscola county, Michigan. 

Loranger, Frank, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Lewis, William A., Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Lindsay, William, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Miller, Hubert, Allendale, Ottawa county, Michigan. 

Mead, John B., Big Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 

Mead, Charles M., Hyland Corners, Oakland county, Mich. 
Murray, Leyi, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

MeNeil, William, Bay City, Bay county, Michigan. 
McDonough, James, Howell, Livingston county, Michigan. 
Marshall, Charles, Hickory Corners, Barry county, Michigan. 
Miller, Irving, Coldwater, Branch county, Michigan. 
Matthews, Thomas, Chesaning, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
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Northrop, Wm. E., Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 

Norris, George H., Tuscola Centre, Tuscola county, Mich. 

Nash, John E., Niles, Berrien county, Michigan. 

Overshire, Albertus, Kalamo, Eaton county, Michigan. 

Pierson, John, Springport, Jackson county, Michigan. 

Perry, Preston 8., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Rees, Augustus, Grand Haven, Ottawa county, Michigan. 

Rector, David §., Sodus, Berrien county, Michigan. 

Ranspach, William, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Russell, Philip, Bainbridge, Berrien county, Michigan. 

Snook, Morace A., Orangeville, Barry county, Michigan. 

Sanford, Clarence, Wiota, Isabella county, Michigan. 

Sherman, Rush, Hastings, Barry county, Michigan. 

Sickels, Lewis, Lapeer, Lapeer county, Michigan. 

St. John, James, Hickory Corners, Barry county, Michigan. 

Simpson, Delos, Howell, Livingston county, Michigan. 

Simpson, James, Howell, Livingston, county, Michigan. 

Satterlee, Gleni, Leonidas, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 

Scott, Frank A., Leayenworth, Kansas. 

Thayer, William A., Union City, Branch county, Michigan. 

Teller, John D., Clifford, Lapeer county, Michigan. 

Train, Eugene F., Hastings, Barry county, Michigan. 

Van Damme, Edward L., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Van Every, Edward L., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Wilbur, Halsey J., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Williams, Edgar, Otisville, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Wright, Remus, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Williams, Murray, Bangor, Van Buren county, Michigan. 

Yarwood, Charles H., Centerville, St. J oseph county, Mich. 

Zimmerman, Harrison L., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
DEAF AND DUMB GIRLS. 

Alway, Luna, Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 

Buchanan, Ellen, White Pigeon, St. Joseph county, Mich. 


Burger, Sarah C., Wiota, Isabella county, Michigan. 
Beasley, Margaret, Delray, Wayne county, Michigan. 
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Buttolph, Velina, Big Beaver, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Bower, Mary Ann, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Blood, Irena, Berlin, Ottawa county, Michigan. 

Bisbee, Clara H., Cedar Springs, Kent county, Michigan. 
Bickford, Sarah K., South Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich» 
Burger, Rhoda A., Wiota, Isabella county, Michigan. 
Barber, Mary E., Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Chase, Julia, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 

Cray, Polly, Forest City, Muskegon county, Michigan. 
Chapman, Sarah, Metamora, Lapeer county, Michigan. 
Connelly, Margarett, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Clarks, Bllen A., Wyandote, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Cole, Adelia, Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Cranson, Emma, Webster, Washtenaw county, Michigan. 
Cronch, Marion, South Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Cole, Lucy, Oxford, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Cook, Ida E., Tonia, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Dolsen, Matilda, Bay City, Bay county, Michigan. 

De Camp, Mary, Portland, Ionia county, Michigan. 

De Foe, Frances M., Troy, Oakland county, Michigan. 

De Vall, Cornelia, Burnip’s Corners, Allegan county, Mich. 
Decker, Mary, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Decker, Cecelia, Milbrook, Mecosta county, Michigan. 
Furgeson, Anna M., Moscow, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Fischer, Annie, Phoenix, Keweenaw county, Michigan. 
treen, Eliza Ann, Brockway Centre. St. Clair county, Mich. 
Gatchell, Orvilla, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Gill, Phebe, Rootville, Antrim county, Michigan. 
Hendrixson, Hannah, Otsego, Allegan county, Michigan. 
Harris, Celia, L., Bangor, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Hyland, Anna, Battle Creek, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Hitchcock, Martha J., Grand Blanc, Genesee county, Mich. 
Holmes, Alice J., Holly, Oakland county, Michigan. 

Hart, Lizzie, Eaton Rapids, Eaton county, Michigan. 
Holland, Mary Ann, Ishpemming, Marquette county, Mich. 


oF 
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Hitchcock, Effie A., Grand Blanc, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Jenks, Margaret, Cassopolis, Cass county, Michigan. 
Kenney, Ella, Lexington, Sanilac county, Michigan. 

Lane, Pla, Ida, Monroe county, Michigan. 

Lowry, Mary E., South Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Lambert, Emma, Millington, Tuscola county, Michigan. 
Loranger, Martha J., Monroe, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Lothschitz, Elizabeth, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Mich. 
Laughray, Ella, East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Miller, Eva, Allendale, Ottawa county, Michigan. 

MeNeil, Mary, Bay City, Bay county, Michigan. 

McClellan, Sarah J., Marine City, St. Clair county, Michigan. 
Marey, Polly R., Midland City, Midland county, Michigan. 
Nowlen, Susan, New Boston, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Phelps, Mary E., Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Pixley, Isora, Bronson, Branch county, Michigan. 

Penn, Claressa, Corunna, Shiawassee county, Michigan. 
Parr, Lucy, Sumner, Gratiot county, Michigan. 

Pitcher, Almira, Lawrence, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Pfeifer, Theresa, Lyons, Ionia county, Michigan. 
Richardson, Jessie, East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Rose, Allie May, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Reading, Alice P., Hart, Oceana county, Michigan. 

Spencer, Adaline A., Battle Creek, Calhoun county, Mich. 
Smith, Eva, New Hudson, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Smith, Hannah, New Hudson, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Sly, Sarah A., Plymouth, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Sullivan, Joanna, Royal Oak, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Smith, Mary Ella, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 
Weinberg, Polly, Three Rivers, St. Joseph county, Michigan. 
Wilcox, Marcella, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Walter, Harriet M., Ortonville, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Windiate, Alexa M., Pontiac, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Whise Mary C., Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Whitney, Sally A., Felts, Ingham county, Michigan. 
Williams, Laura, Otisville, Genesee county, Michigan. 
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BLIND BOYS. 


Annis, Jerome, Flint, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Balz, William, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 
(ook, Benjamin, Franklin, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Conely, James, Franciscoyille, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Hyerhart, Jacob, Erie, Monroe county, Michigan. 
Kgun, Garrett, Forest Hill, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Hill, Joseph, Grand Rapids, Kent county, Michigan. 
Hubbard, Norris, East Saginaw, Saginaw county, Michigan. 
Knapp, Seth Roe, Geneseeyille, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Knapp, Frank, Geneseeville, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Luhlan, Gains W., Carson City, Montcalm county, Michigan. 
Merrill, Adolphus, Mount Pleasant, Isabella county, Mich. 
Perry, Ralph J., Matherton, Ionia county, Michigan. 
Rasin, Oscar, Otisville, Genesee county, Michigan. 
Smith, John P., Portland, lonia county, Michigan. 
Snyder, Philip B., Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Wood, Alphonso, Beayer Creek, Gratiot county, Michigan. 
Zavitz, Omer, Almont, Lapeer county, Michigan. 

BLIND GIRLS. 


Auton, Mary,* Lawton, Van Buren county, Michigan. 
Briggs, Beatta, Plymouth, Wayne county, Michigan. 

Berry, Laura, Portland, Ionia county, Michigan. 

Button, Ida Anna, Hillsdale, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Bradley, Amelia, Osseo, Hillsdale county, Michigan. 
Bender, Carolina, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Cutter, Ellen, Watrousyille, Tuscola county, Michigan. 
Carl, Laura, Linden, Genesee county, Michigan. 

Derling, Frances, Strait’s Lake, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Dunean, Alice A., Hastings, Barry county, Michigan. 
Hunn, Florence, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 
Jones, Elizabeth, Vandalia, Cass county, Michigan. 
Kalmbach, Agatha, Ann Arbor, Washtenaw county, Mich. 


* Deceased. 
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Lype, Martha, Quincy, Branch county, Michigan. 
Lashbrook, Sarah, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 
Murphy, Melinda, Galesburg, Kalamazoo county, Michigan. 
Morgan, Rosalinda, Saginaw City, Saginaw county, Mich. 
Pool, Ida May, Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan. 
Smith, Mary Louise, Detroit, Wayne county, Michigan. 
Sweetland, Elizabeth, Decatur, Van Buren county, Mich. 
Sprague, Ruth, Belleyue, Eaton county, Michigan. 

Snyder, Kate, Marshall, Calhoun county, Michigan. 

Smith, Christine, Grand Haven, Ottawa county, Michigan. 
Topler, Phebe, Jackson, Jackson county, Michigan. 


SUMMARY OF ATTENDANCE FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS. 
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